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Jesus  Sanchez 
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the  business 


The  year  was  1984  and  Jesus  Sanchez  had 
just  finished  college.  His  chosen  field 
was  business  journalism,  but  he  knew  he 
needed  more  experience.  Then  he  heard 
about  a  new  Times  Mirror  program 
called  METPRO. 

At  METPRO,  veteran  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporters  and  editors  put  Sanchez  to  work 
on  real  stories.  The  training  was  tough 
but  invaluable.  After  a  stint  at  a  major 
Texas  daily,  he  returned  to  The  Times 
and  is  now  a  business  reporter. 

METPRO  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  increasing  the  number  of  minorities  in 
journalism.  Since  1984, 76  journalists 
have  completed  the  METPRO  training 
program  and  have  gone  on  to  careers  as 
reporters,  photographers  and  editors. 

Times  Mirror  is  proud  of  what  METPRO 
has  accomplished,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Our  newspapers  will  continue 
to  work  diligently  toward  diversity  in  all 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  business. 


Times  Mirror 


Times  Mirror  Newspapers:  Los  Angeles  Times  (Los  Angeles.  CA)  •  Newsday  (Long  Island.  NY)  •  New  York  Newsday  (New  York,  NY)  •  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Baltimore.  MD) 
The  Hartford  Courant  (Hartford.  CT)  •  The  Morning  Call  (Allentown,  PA)  •  The  Advocate  (Stamford.  CT)  •  Greenwich  Time  (Greenwich.  CT) 
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PLAYING  GAMES  FOR  READERSHIP 


Copley  News  Service  is  offering  a  new  feature  for  6-  to  12-year-old  readers. 
Kids  Home  Newspaper  by  J.R.  Rose,  featuring  Pup  the  super  dog,  has  five  puz¬ 
zles,  rhymes  and  riddles  each  week.  Pup's  supporting  cast  is  his  owner,  as  well 
as  a  friendly  hippopotamus  and  bunny.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  submit 
games,  jokes  and  riddles  for  Rose  to  include. 

J.R.  Rose  is  the  staff  artist  and  cartoonist  for  the  Front  Royal,  Va.,  Warren 
Sentinel.  He  has  won  numerous  awards  from  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
for  his  editorial  cartoons,  illustrations,  infographics  and  ad  designs.  Rose 
recently  illustrated  his  first  children's  book,  "Learning  to  Slow  Down  and  Pay 
Attention"  (Chesapeake  Psychological  Services). 

Kids  Home  Newwaper  is  available  weekly,  every  other  week  or  once  a 
month.  It  is  part  of  CNS'  Crossword  and  Games,  Comics,  Family  and  Variety 
services. 


RQ  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

'Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293*1818. 


ThENP630 

rrs  “PERFECT’ 


“It’s  lived  up  to 
everything  we 
expected  it  to  be.” 

Kelly  Hubbard 


(LTO  R)  Doug  Hinson  (Pressroom  & 
Inserting  Dept.  Mgr.)  and  Kelly  Hubbard 
(Circulation  Direaor)  Kingsport  Times- 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 


When  the  King^xnt  Times-News 
decided  to  convert  to  morning 
deliveries,  their  mailroom  was 
no  match  for  shorter  lead  times 
and  their  expanding  insert  busi¬ 
ness.  On  top  of  that,  they  had  a 
space  problem!  So,  for  nearly  1  Vi 
years,  they  researched  inserting 
equipment— at  ANR\  shows, 
in  production  facilities  and  in 
other  mailrooms.  The 
perfect  system  came  in 
the  form  of  an  NP630 
from  AM  Graphics.  As 
Kelly  Hubbard  recalls, 
“Somewhere  in  our 
travels,  somebody  mentioned 
that  AM  Graphics  was  coming 
out  with  a  straight-line  machine 
with  the  ability  to  expand.  What 
convinced  me  was  the  history 
of  AM  Graphics  and  their  round 
machines.  You  could  see  the 
NP630  was  going  to  be  virtually 
the  same  machine ...  all  the 
components  working  and 
proven. .  .with  the  repair  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  zoning  capability 
we  needed.” 

Doug  Hinson  offers  his  per¬ 
spective;  “1  don’t  think  there  was 
even  a  close  second.  I  guess  I  tend 


to  look  more  at  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  machine.  It’s  well  built... 
not  a  flimsy  piece  of  equipment.” 
Doug  adds,  “Another  thing  we 
need  to  point  out  is  that  in  dealing 
with  the  different  companies, 
we  were  impressed  with  the 
AM  Graphics  people.  AM  came 
out  on  top  by  far!”  Kelly  agrees 
by  saying,  “It  w'as  a  completely 
different  attitude 
between  AM  Graphics 
and  the  others  we 
looked  at.” 

So  has  their  decision 
paid  off?  “We’re  getting 
better  results  than  what  we 
e3q)ected,”  Doug  boasts.  And  what 
about  ICC»^— the  NP630’s  repair, 
zone  control  and  performance 
monitoring  system?  Doug  con¬ 
cludes,  “ICCH'l  works  perfectly! 

I  think  it’s  true  for  the  whole 
machine.”  Kelly  sums  up  his 
thoughts  by  saying,  “The  NP630 
has  the  capability  to  fulffll  our 
needs  now  and  for  the  future.” 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  inserter 
built  for  the  future,  call  Rich 
Higgins,  National  Sales  Manager, 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems, 
at  (513)  278-2651. 


ilM  Graphics 

A  Division  of  AM  International 


49(X)  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414  •  513/278-2651 
Fax:  513/274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 
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Coming  of  Age 


Tampa  Bay  has  seen  the  unbridled 
growth  of  the  last  decade  give  way 
to  the  sophistication  and  clout  of  an 
important  business  center  and 
multi-billion  dollar  tourism 
destination. 

In  1991,  the  spotlight  was  on. 

Money  mdig&zmt  ranked  the 
St.  Petersburg/Tampa  area  the 
country’s  fourth  most  sturdy 
metropolitan  economy.  A  Louis 
Harris  survey  of  the  nation’s 
leading  CEOs  ranked  the  metro 
among  the  ten  best  places  in  the 
country  to  locate  a  business. 

The  1 992  Life  and  Ti mes  of 
Tampa  Boy  promises  even  more. 

This  colorful,  64-page  publication  is 
a  compilation  of  the  market’s  new 
research  results,  most  telling 
images,  and  concise  accounts  of  the 
biggest  developments  to  shape  the 
Tampa  Bay  market.  Call  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  Research 
Department,  (813)  893-8501,  for 
information  about  how  to  receive 
your  copy  of  the  1 992  Life  and 
Times  of  Tampa  Bay. 

Sources: 

1991  MoneyGuide:  How  to  Start  and  Run  Your 
Business 

Survey  of  CEOs,  Louis  Harris  for  Cushman  & 
Wakefield.  1990 
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NOVEMBER 

2- 3— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  “The  Changing  Reader"/ConfeF- 

ence,  Tremont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

3- S— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Annual  Members  Meeting,  The 

Cloister,  Sea  Island,  Ga. 

5-7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Cen¬ 
tury  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

12— American  Business  Press,  “Roads  to  Recovery7Fall  Conference, 
Intercontinental  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

14-16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fall  Convention,  The 
Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

14-16— Western  Advertising  Leadership  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Denver,  Cok). 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

DECEMBER 

8-9— Kansas-Missouri  Sports  Editors  Convention,  Drury  Inn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

16- 18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsICIinics 

NOVEMBER 

1 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Improving  Our  Lines  of 
Communication"  Advertising  Forum,  Marriott  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

3—  Fashion  Editors  and  Reporters  Association,  Fashion  Writers  Work¬ 
shop,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York  City. 

3-9— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-8 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards' Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
10-15— American  Press  Institute,  “Effective  Writing  and  Editing"  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

10-15— Poynter  Institute,  “Color  &  Newspaper  Design"  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
“Progress  in  the  Pressroom"  Seminar,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13- 15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 

Pressroom"  Workshop,  California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

14- 15 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Health  and  Safety 

Symposium,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

15- 17— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporting  Seminar,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Work¬ 
shop,  The  Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown.  Mass. 

17- 20— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  'International  Circula¬ 

tion  Managers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation,  “Leadership  in  Circulation"  Workshop,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas. 

17-21— American  Press  Institute.  Senior  Newsroom  Executives  Seminar 
(newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters.  Reston, 
Va. 

17-22— American  Press  Institute,  “Developing  Management  Skills"  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

24-27— Poynter  Institute.  “Ethics  for  College  Journalists"  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

DECEMBER 

1-6— American  Press  Institute,  “Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper"  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1-6— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism.  “Covering  the  Courts” 
Seminar,  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park. 

1-6— Poynter  Institute,  “Newspaper  Design  (Spanish)”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

4- 6— National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  Annual  Com¬ 

munications  School,  Rosslyn  Westpark  Hotel.  Arlington.  Va. 
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Sports  Hotlines  Scoring  Big 


Financial  &  Entertainment 
Hotlines  Are  Huge  Success 


If  You’re  Not  Offering  900  Programs,  You’ve  Been  Scooped! 


That’s  right  —  over  100  California  newspapers  are 
already  providing  their  readers  with  valuable 
pay-per-call  programs  that  use  CALIFORNIA  900 
telephone  service.  And  they’re  not  just  doing  it 
because  it’s  a  great  way  to  serve  subscribers.  They 
are  doing  it  because  it’s  also  an  excellent  source 
of  income. 


So  call  a  Pacific  Bell  Account  Representative  today 
to  learn  how  vour  newspaper  can  generate  new 
revenues  with  pay-per-call  programs.  (And  you’ll 
also  learn  why  Pacific  Bell  is  scooping  the  national 
900  carriers.) 

CALIFORNIA  900  —  It‘ll  Have  You 
Grabbing  Headlines...  And  Extra  Revenue,  Too! 


Call  1-800-344-1341  NOW! 


A  PACIFIC  TELESIS  COMPANY  /  /  /#f  f  M 


PACIFIC  QBELL. 


t 


Personal  attention 
for  the  life  of  your  press. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  planning  to  help  you 
create  an  efficient  newspaper  production  plant.  That  same  kind  of  personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  turnkey  installation .  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment  —  a  commitment  unmatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  for  a  world  free  press 

For  almost  50  years  the  free  press  of  America  has  been  trying  to 
export  the  principles  of  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  launched  the  program 
near  the  end  of  World  War  II  by  sending  a  group  of  emissaries  around 
the  world  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  our  First  Amendment. 

There  was  considerable  lip  service  to  the  idea  at  that  time  but  the 
growth  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  Bamboo  Curtain,  dictators  and  closed 
national  borders  soon  reduced  it  to  a  glorious  dream. 

Now,  almost  all  of  the  “curtains”  have  been  torn  down.  Commun¬ 
ism  has  been  discredited.  Once  again  freedom  is  being  pursued 
around  the  world  by  the  people  and  their  representative  govern¬ 
ments.  It  appears  that  the  dream  may  come  true. 

In  the  vanguard  now  is  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
which  has  the  broad  support  of  most  free  press  groups.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  London  convened  by  WPFC,  journalists  from  34  coun¬ 
tries  wrote  a  “Charter  for  a  Free  Press,”  which  it  has  suggested  to 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  for  its  consid¬ 
eration  and  support.  Its  10  points  read  like  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
world’s  press  where  such  rights  have  been  nonexistent  in  many 
places  for  50  years. 

For  instance.  Article  One  states  that  “censorship,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  is  unacceptable;  thus,  laws  and  practices  restricting  the  right 
of  the  news  media  freely  to  gather  and  distribute  information  must  be 
abolished,  and  government  authorities,  national  and  local,  must  not 
interfere  with  the  content  of  print  or  broadcast  news,  or  restrict 
access  to  any  news  source.”  The  other  nine  articles  are  equally 
pertinent. 

If  the  regional  government  groups  develop  their  influence — as  the 
United  Nations  is  beginning  to  recapture  its  own — we  may  eventual¬ 
ly  see  Article  19  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  attain  the 
meaning  and  importance  that  was  originally  intended  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  10,  1948: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression;  this 
right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
regardless  of  frontiers.” 

Still  awaiting  good  news 

Terry  Anderson  said  Oct.  6  on  tape  broadcast  by  CNN:  “I’ve  been 
told  just  a  little  while  ago  that  we  can  expect  some  good  news  very 
soon.”  This  was  widely  interpreted  as  meaning  the  release  of  one  or 
more  hostages  still  held  by  the  Islamic  Jihad.  It  might  even  be 
Anderson. 

Perhaps  his  family,  friends  and  associates — as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  hostages — are  too  impatient.  Perhaps  “very  soon”  should  not 
be  expected  to  mean  “within  two  weeks.” 

Yet  Anderson’s  comments  indicated  he  has  been  kept  relatively 
well-informed  about  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  outside  world  in 
his  behalf.  It  was  encouraging.  Those  who  know  him  best  were 
certain  he  was  speaking  freely  without  duress. 

Anderson  and  the  others  have  been  pawns  too  long  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  Their  confinement  should  be  ended  soon,  as  their 
captors  indicted  it  would  be. 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 

Member  ANPA 
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American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Absolute  power  of  the 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  has  publicly  fired  our  award¬ 
winning  columnist,  Katie  Sherrod 
{E&P,  Aug.  17).  Her  dedicated  read¬ 
ers  refuse  to  believe  that  the  penalty 
for  “substantial  duplication,”  with¬ 
out  attribution,  was  acceptable  or 
consistent  with  Sherrod’s  high  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  22-year  record  of  awards  at 
the  state  and  national  level. 

A  group  of  more  than  600  of  Katie 
Sherrod’s  readers  has  organized  with 
three  goals:  protest  her  firing  as 
extreme  punishment  for  “substantial 
duplication,”  continue  reading  her 
work,  and  vindicate  her  professional 
reputation. 

We  have  tried  to  work  within  the 
Star-Telegram  and  Capital  Cities 
Communications  organization  in  a 
constructive  manner.  Separate  dele¬ 
gations  from  our  group  met  with  Paul 
Harral,  editorial  page  editor,  and  with 
Richard  Connor,  publisher.  After  pub¬ 
lishing  the  details  of  the  firing,  Con¬ 
nor  now  says  that  it  is  a  “private 
personnel  matter”  and  “will  remain 
that  way.” 

Letters  to  Mr.  Phillip  Meek,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Capital  Cities  Publishing 
Group,  have  gone  unanswered.  We 
have  the  impression  that  management 
is  not  serious  about  considering  alter¬ 
native  solutions. 

After  Katie  Sherrod’s  readers  held 


press 

a  press  conference  Aug.  4  to  protest 
her  firing,  the  newspaper  abruptly 
ceased  publishing  letters  to  the  editor 
mentioning  Sherrod.  We  were  not 
permitted  to  run  a  $1 ,788  display  ad  of 
Katie  Sherrod’s  radio  commentary 
containing  a  farewell  to  her  readers. 
The  vice  president  of  advertising  and 
circulation  refused  to  state  in  writing 
the  reason  for  the  refusal. 

It  is  a  chilling  experience  to  realize 
the  absolute  power  of  the  press.  The 


voices  of  many  people  in  Fort  Worth 
are  being  suppressed  on  this  issue. 
Having  the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Fort  Worth,  the  Star-Telegram  is  ex¬ 
ercising  that  power  to  stifle  public 
debate  on  an  issue  of  vital  concern  to 
the  community.  When  the  action  of  a 
newspaper  is  the  subject  of  public 
debate,  does  not  the  special  constitu¬ 
tional  protection  afforded  the  press 
require  that  the  public  have  access  to 
that  same  communication  medium? 

Gary  Life 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


He  resents  the  implication 


A  short  response  to  Robert  A. 
Juran’s  letter  published  Sept.  28, 
1991.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
obvious  stereotyping  of  groups  and 
individuals.  (Ah  yes,  the  sign  of  a 
good  newspaperman.) 

Personally,  I  resent  the  implication 
that  I  am  what  he  terms  a  transient 
manager  and  a  cheap  Charlie  because 
I  have  been  afforded  opportunities 
with  the  Thomson  newspaper  group 
that  would  be  unavailable  at  a  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspaper. 

Does  Mr.  Juran  think  personal  eth¬ 
ics,  concerns  for  the  staff  and  commu¬ 
nity,  publishing  a  quality  newspaper 
and  a  love  of  the  business  are  flushed 
down  some  typographical  toilet  the 
day  you  go  to  work  for  a  group-owned 
newspaper?  Ludicrous. 


Juran  fails  to  state  if  the  bottles  on 
the  wall  were  empty  by  the  time  he 
had  penned  his  letter. 

Dan  M.  Ferrier 

(Ferrier  is  publisher  of  the  Times 
Herald  in  Olean,  N.Y.) 


Correction 

The  Sept.  28  issue  of  E&P  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  that  Howtek  Inc.’s  new 
Scanmaster  04000  drum  scanner  was 
from  Optronics. 

The  D4000  is  based  on  Howtek  pro¬ 
prietary  technology,  capturing  reflec¬ 
tive  or  transparent  art  at  up  to  4,000 
dpi  using  photomultiplier  tubes  and 
featuring  interchangeable  drums. 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Newspapers  are  recognized  by 
0PM  as  one  of  20  essential  enter¬ 
prises  which  must  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  unimpaired  during  a  national 
emergency.  Norbert  McKenna,  chief 
of  OPM’s  Paper,  Pulp,  Printing  and 
Publishing  branch,  told  publishers 
that  no  shortage  of  newsprint  seemed 
imminent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  new  morning  newspaper  being 
planned  for  Chicago  by  Marshall 
Field  will  be  printed  on  the  presses  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

News  dealers  strike  against  eight 
New  York  City  dailies  refusing  to 
handle  them  for  10  days  in  a  dispute 
over  pricing  and  returns. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  18,  1941 


How  Strong  Is  Your  Health  Beat? 

Retain  readership  and  inject  new  life  into  your  circulation  figures  with 
Medical  Tribune  News  Service,  the  only  real-time  source  of  health 
and  medical  news.  Available  now  through  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 


NEW  ! 


Medical  Tribune  News  Service: 


■  First  ■  Complete  ■  Accurate 


FOR  DETAILS  CALL  PEGGY  WALSH  at  212-556-1927  or  1-800-972-3550. 
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Who  Influences 
67%  Daily  & 
64%  Sunday 
of  the  Huntsville 
Metro  Area? 

The  Greater  Huntsville  Market*  ranks  third  in  Alabama 
with  a  total  population  of  369,000, 
and  total  EBl  of  $5,072,838,000. 

Alabama’s  highest  average  EBl  of  $40,552 
is  37%  greater  than  the  state  average! 

SOURCE:  S&MM  -  August  1991,  ABC  Audit  3/31/90  *Madison,  Limestone  and  Marshall  Counties 

Member  of  the 


Alabama  Group  ffheatuntswUe  {Tuncs 
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D.C.’s  regional  reporters 

They  face  many  obstacles  in  getting  their  copy  into  newspapers 


By  Melissa  B.  Robinson 

When  David  Greenfield  recalls  his 
time  as  a  regional  reporter  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  he  doesn't  talk  about 
power  lunches  or  golfing  with  the 
president. 

“I  quickly  came  to  learn  that  one  of 
the  drawbacks  of  regional  reporting 
was  that  it  was  always  being  un¬ 
der — either  underappreciated,  under¬ 
played,  under  deadline  or  under¬ 
paid,”  Greenfield,  now  editor  of  West 
Virginia’s  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  told 
a  recent  gathering  of  regional  report¬ 
ers. 

“It’s  really  harder  than  hell  to  be 
a  good  regional  correspondent,” 
Greenfield  said.  “Make  the  reader 
need  you.  Offer  him  information  he 
can’t  get  anywhere  else.  Hit  him  over 
the  head  with  it  daily.  Make  him 
understand  reading  your  copy  works 
to  his  advantage  —  that  it  can  make 
him  smarter,  richer  and  happier.” 

Making  regional  reporters  indis¬ 
pensable  was  the  focus  of  a  recent 
half-day  forum,  “Regional  Reporters 
in  the  Crossfire,”  sponsored  by  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Regional 
Reporters  Association. 

The  program  was  designed  to  tell 
Washington’s  regionals  —  the  re¬ 
porters  who  focus  on  how  Congress, 
the  federal  agencies,  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  other  parts  of  gov¬ 
ernment  affect  their  particular  home¬ 
towns  or  cities  —  what  they  can  do  to 
reduce  the  chances  that  their  jobs  will 
fall  prey  to  the  budget  cutting  that  has 
been  the  news  industry’s  prime 
watchword  this  year. 

While  cutbacks  at  the  networks  still 
make  headlines,  closures  at  smaller 
bureaus  seldom  do,  even  though  re¬ 
gional  bureaus  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  recessionary  pain. 

In  addition  to  numerous  cutbacks, 
at  least  a  dozen  broadcast  outlets  and 


(Robinson  is  Washington,  D.C.,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers.) 


newspapers,  including  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  have 
closed  their  bureaus  outright  over  the 
past  year-and-a-half. 

Leiand  Schwartz,  editor  and  found¬ 
er  of  States  News  Service,  a  wire 
service  that  provides  regional  stories 
for  150  newspapers  nationwide,  said 
the  problem  is,  simply,  that  profits  are 
falling  even  if  interest  in  Washington 
news  is  not. 

“Imagine  that  you’re  the  owners  of 
your  newspapers,  the  publishers,  and 
you’re  on  this  plane,  and  this  thing  is 
going  straight  into  the  mountainside, 
and  you’re  going  300  miles  an  hour. 


themselves  by  catering  to  readers 
who  crave  less  coverage  of  political 
machinations  and  maneuvering. 

“The  main  thing  they’re  interested 
in,  really,  is  how  stories  affect  them,” 
said  Larry  Makinson,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  author  of  “Dateline:  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill,”  a  1990  study  by  the  Center 
for  Responsive  Politics  on  Congress, 
the  public  and  the  news  media.  “They 
don’t  want  traditional  coverage.” 

“We  haven’t  done  a  good  enough 
job  of  demonstrating  to  our  readers 
how  it  is  that  what  happens  here 
affects  readers  locally  in  a  direct  and 
daily  way,”  said  Carl  Sessions  Stepp, 
senior  editor  of  Washington  Journal¬ 


“ThBre  is  no  longer  any  mileage  to  be  gotten  by 
making  people  feel  ashamed  that  they  don’t  read  the 
newspaper  every  day.  That  era’s  passed.” 


and  there’s  the  wall  right  in  front  of 
you,  and  you  know  if  you  don’t  start 
ejecting  some  stuff  out  the  back  and 
get  over  the  top  of  that  mountain, 
you’re  going  to  crash  and  burn  and 
explode,”  he  said.  “And  that  is,  liter¬ 
ally,  what  they’re  living  through.” 

Schwartz,  who  said  his  firm  has  lost 
50  to  75  client  newspapers  and  some 
half  a  million  dollars  in  the  recession, 
advised  reporters,  in  addition  to  writ¬ 
ing  good  stories,  to  telephone  their 
editors  frequently,  developing  close 
ties  that  could  help  insulate  them  from 
budget  axes. 

“Papers  that  I’ve  seen  having  ex¬ 
cruciating  budget  problems  will 
sometimes  keep  us,”  he  said.  “It’s 
not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  stories 
we’re  sending  them  as  much  as  their 
understanding  that  the  news  service  is 
saying  to  them,  ‘We  want  to  work  for 
you  forever.’  ” 

Greenfield  and  others,  however, 
stressed  that  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  bureaus  open  lies  squarely 
with  reporters,  who  must  reinvent 


ism  Review  and  a  University  of 
Maryland  professor.  “Too  often  we 
don’t  do  that,  and  that  provides  the 
fuel  for  those  who  want  to  close  us 
down. 

“Newspapers  are  too  damn  bor¬ 
ing,”  Stepp  added.  ‘That’s  our  fault — 
yours  and  mine  —  not  the  readers’. 
One  of  the  ways  we  attack  this  prob¬ 
lem  often  is  by  blaming  it  on  the  read¬ 
ers:  ‘It’s  not  that  we’re  too  boring,  it’s 
that  they’re  too  dumb.’  Right?  ‘Peo¬ 
ple  don’t  read  anymore  and  that’s 
their  fault.’ 

“Well  it  may  be,  but  it  is  our 
problem  .  .  .  and  we  do  have  to  solve 
it,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  longer  any 
mileage  to  be  gotten  by  making  people 
feel  ashamed  that  they  don’t  read  the 
newspaper  every  day.  That  era  has 
passed.” 

Several  speakers  offered  practical 
tips  for  improving  regional  coverage, 
including  spending  less  time  tracking 
tortuous  legislative  procedure  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  more  time  discover- 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Regional 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


deeply  for  local  angles  on  national 
stories  when  they  are  required  to 
write  daily  stories  for  a  number  of 
newspapers,  often  in  more  than  one 
state. 

Greenfield  and  Stepp  advised  spend¬ 
ing  as  little  time  as  possible  on  routine 
pieces  —  doing  frequent  vote  charts 
and  lists,  for  example,  to  furnish  read¬ 
ers  with  information  on  how  their  law¬ 
makers  are  voting  or  thinking  —  and 
focusing  most  of  their  time  on  more 


much  better  than  the  journalism  we 
have  had  for  the  last  20  years. 

“If  we  don’t  cover  public  affairs 
well,  this  country  gets  into  very,  very 
serious  trouble,”  said  Stepp.  “I’m 
not  saying  stop  covering  government. 
I’m  saying  that  we  get  smarter  about 
it,  that  we  take  control  of  it  and  do  it  in 
ways  that  bring  readers  back  in,  that 
serve  readers  well,  that  improve 
newspapers,  and  that  keep  control  in 
the  hands  of  journalists. 


"/  quickly  came  to  learn  that  one  of  the  drawbacks 
of  regional  reporting  was  that  it  was  always  being 
under  —  either  underappreciated,  underplayed,  under 
deadline  or  underpaid . 


“1  think  we  are  at  that  turning 
point,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  control  the  direction  that  we 
go  in  will  be  journalists,”  he  said. 
“Because  ...  if  we  do  not,  the  mar¬ 
keters  will.  If  we  leave  the  field,  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  will  be 
determined  by  people  whose  main 
interest  is  how  many  papers  will  you 
sell  tomorrow  —  not  do  we  have  a 
credible,  authoritative  voice  10  years 
from  now.” 


Newspapers’  richest 

Forbes'  annual  list  of  wealthiest  persons  includes 
several  with  significant  newspaper  holdings 


While  newspapers  are  laying  off 
employees  and  losing  advertising, 
they  are  also  keeping  some  folks 
awfully  wealthy,  according  to  Forbes 
magazine. 

Forbes  lists  newspaper  heirs, 
heiresses  and  self-made  successes  on 
its  annual  list  of  the  nation’s  richest 
rich  people. 

Of  the  70  billionaires  listed,  seven 
have  significant  newspaper  holdings. 
They  are: 

•  Warren  Buffett,  the  eighth  rich¬ 
est  person,  whose  holdings  are  valued 
at  $4.2  billion  and  include  the  Buffalo 
News  and  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal. 

•  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Jr.  and  his 
brother  Donald,  ranked  12th  and  13th 
with  $2.8  billion  each,  whose  29 
papers  are  part  of  the  largest  privately 
held  U.S.  publishing  fortune,  inher¬ 
ited  from  S.I.  Newhouse  Sr.,  and 
include  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Led¬ 
ger  and  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 

•  Anne  Cox  Chambers  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Cox  Anthony,  26th  and  27th,  $2 


billion  each,  whose  inherited  empire 
includes  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
Journal,  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman  and  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

•  Keith  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  turned  American  whose 
wealth  was  valued  at  $1.1  billion  and 
whose  Australian-based  News  Corp. 
owns  the  Boston  Herald  and  San 
Antonio  Express-News. 

•  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  67th  on  the 
list,  and  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News — an  even  $1  billion. 

More  than  a  dozen  of  the  other 
ultra-rich  newspaper  owners  listed 
rank  as  mere  multimillionaires  on  the 
Forbes  400  list.  In  descending  order 
of  wealth  they  are: 

•  Donald  Worthington  Reynolds, 
$950  million,  founder  of  Donrey 
Media  Group,  whose  53  dailies  in¬ 
clude  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
Journal. 

•  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  and 
Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  at  $875 
million  each,  are  beneficiaries  of  what 


was  once  the  largest  U.S.  newspaper 
group  and  still  owns  12  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Houston  Chronicle. 

•  Helen  K.  Copley,  worth  an  esti¬ 
mated  $640  million  as  the  head  of  her 
late  husband,  James  S.  Copley’s, 
empire,  which  includes  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune. 

•  Frank  Batten  Sr.,  who  inherited 
the  Virginian-Pilot! Ledger-Star  and 
expanded  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  by  adding  nine  other  dailies. 
Estimated  value  of  his  35%  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.-based  Landmark:  $600  mil- 

'  lion. 

•  Roy  Hampton  Park,  who  found¬ 
ed  Ithaca,  N.Y.-based  Park  Commu¬ 
nications  in  1%2,  and  has  built  it  into 
140  small  papers  —  $515  million. 

•  Robert  Staples  Howard,  who  in¬ 
herited  one  paper  and  built  Howard 
Publications  into  18  dailies,  including 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  $500  mil¬ 
lion. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Employee  takeover? 

Fearful  that  sale  to  competitor  would  result  In  closing, 
employees  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  make  a  bid  to  buy  it 


By  Stephen  Steed 

The  future  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  the  oldest  newspaper  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  could  be 
decided  soon  as  employees  continue 
their  buyout  efforts  amid  reports  that 
the  Gannett  Co.  has  all  but  sold  the 
newspaper  to  its  rival. 

The  employees,  fearful  that  a  sale 
to  the  Arkansas  Democrat  would 
result  in  the  closing  of  the  Gazette, 
waged  an  eleventh-hour  buyout 
attempt  last  week  and  sought  an 
extension  from  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  of  a  reported  deadline  to 
line  up  investors  and  make  a  bid. 

The  deadline  for  bids  was  reported 
to  have  been  6  p.m.  EST  Oct.  12  but 
word  came  late  Friday  (Oct.  II) 
through  a  Gannett  representative  that 
the  newspaper  would  not  be  sold  for 
at  least  a  week. 

Officials  at  Gannett,  the  Justice 
Department  and  Wehco  Media  Inc., 
the  parent  company  of  the  Democrat, 
have  consistently  declined  comment 
on  the  situation  in  Little  Rock. 

Save  the  Gazette 

About  400  of  the  Gazette’s  700 
employees  crowded  into  a  300-seat 
auditorium  during  their  lunch  hour  for 
the  lively  30-minute  rally  Oct.  1 1.  To 
end  the  meeting.  Max  Brantley,  a 
Gazette  political  columnist  and  an 
organizer  of  the  meeting,  asked:  “Are 
we  together  and  should  the  Gazette 
live?” 

The  employees,  in  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion,  cheered  and  applauded  for  35 
seconds.  Employees  voted  375  to  5  in 
favor  of  an  employee  stock  option 
plan  if  that  buyout  plan  became  avail¬ 
able. 

The  next  day,  employees  wore  but¬ 
tons  with  the  slogan,  “Save  the 
Gazette.” 

The  newspaper  has  been  deluged 
by  telephone  calls  from  supportive 
readers.  A  newspaper  carrier  offered 
$20,000  to  the  group  and  said  he  could 
get  another  $30,000  within  a  week.  A 
caller  to  a  local  television  station  said 
he  would  rather  give  up  the  state 
Capitol  building  than  the  Gazette. 


(Steed  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  and  currently  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  Little  Rock.) 


The  employee’s  effort,  and  read¬ 
er’s  support,  may  be  too  late. 

“I  hope  we  haven’t  raised  hopes 
too  high,”  Brantley  said  after  the  staff 
meeting.  “The  organizing  group  is 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  obsta¬ 
cles  ahead.” 

He  likened  the  effort  to  “trying  to 
push  a  boulder  up  a  very  steep  hill.” 

Brantley  said  that  he  hopes  individ¬ 
ual  investors  might  be  able  to  buy  the 
newspaper  and  then  have  their  invest¬ 
ments  bought  out  when  an  employee 
stock  option  plan  or  community  stock 
offering  is  arranged. 


Each  newspaper  has  lost  an  esti¬ 
mated  $100  million  the  last  few  years 
as  they  vied  for  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers  across  the  state.  The  Gazette 
leads  in  daily  circulation  but  trails  in 
Sunday  circulation,  236,000  to 
222,000. 

Gannett  paid  $51  million  for  the 
Gazette  in  1986  and  assumed  $9  mil¬ 
lion  in  debt,  but  the  media  giant  made 
little  progress  in  its  battle  against 
Wehco,  an  Arkansas-based  chain  of 
17  cable  television  franchises,  six 
daily  newspapers,  an  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  operation,  and  a  few  television 
and  radio  stations. 

Gazette  management  has  yet  to  tell 
their  employees  of  any  possible  deal¬ 
ings,  although  Gannett  late  last  week 
gave  permission  to  the  Gazette’s  chief 
financial  officer  to  help  the  investors 
analyze  financial  records. 

Brantley  said  the  staff,  while  frus¬ 
trated,  generally  understands  that 
Gannett,  as  a  publicly  traded  com¬ 
pany,  must  operate  under  Federal 
Trade  Commission  guidelines  requir¬ 
ing  secrecy  in  such  possible  deals. 

For  the  last  several  weeks,  two 
brokers  hired  by  Gannett  have  con¬ 
tacted  several  newspaper  groups 
across  the  country  to  gauge  their 
interest  in  buying  the  Gazette.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  one  other  than  the  employee 
group  has  expressed  interest. 


The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  reportedly  is 
involved  because  the  newspaper 
could  be  sold  to  its  competitor. 

Investors  joining  the  employees 
include  Walter  Smiley,  founder  of 
Systematics  Inc.,  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar  data  processing  firm  in  Little 
Rock,  and  Harry  Thomason,  an 
Arkansas  native  and  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Designing  Women  and 
Evening  Shade  television  shows. 

Thomason  pledged  an  unspecified 
amount  of  money  and  his  time  and 
effort  to  the  employees. 


Thomas  said  Little  Rock,  and 
the  state,  needed  two  statewide 
“voices.” 

“You  shouldn’t  let  something  as 
old  as  the  Arkansas  Gazette  go 
under,”  Thomason  said,  adding  he 
would  feel  the  same  way  if  the  Demo¬ 
crat  were  reported  to  be  closing. 

Older  than 
the  state 

The  Gazette,  founded  in  November 
1 8 1 9,  is  older  than  the  state  itself.  The 
newspaper  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  its  stand  in  the  1957  Little  Rock 
school  desegregation  crisis,  during 
which  the  White  Citizens  Council 
waged  an  economic  boycott  against 
the  Gazette  that  cost  the  newspaper 
more  than  $1  million  and  an  18%  drop 
in  readership. 

John  W.  Walker,  a  Little  Rock  civil 
rights  lawyer  who  attended  the 
employee  meeting,  primarily  out  of 
personal  interest,  said  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  black  community  that  the 
state  have  two  statewide,  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers. 

“The  Gazette  traditionally  has 
been  a  little  more  tolerant  than  the 
Democrat,  more  sympathetic  to  the 
interests  of  black  people.  I’d  like  to 
make  sure  that  kind  of  voice  stays  in 
the  community.” 


“I  hope  we  haven’t  raised  hopes  too  high,”  Brantiey 
said  after  the  staff  meeting.  “The  organizing  group  is 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  ahead.” 
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The  Clarence  Thomas  affair 

Handful  of  journalists  found  media  attention  focused  on  them 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Most  of  the  nation’s  media  have 
been  covering  the  Clarence  Thomas 
confirmation  hearings,  but  a  handful 
of  journalists  found  the  hot  glare  of 
media  attention  focused  on  them. 

Newsday  Supreme  Court  reporter 
Timothy  M.  Phelps  first  broke  the 
story  of  Oklahoma  University  law 
professor  Anita  Hill’s  allegations 
against  Thomas  on  Sunday,  Oct.  6. 

While  there  has  been  some  debate 
between  journalists  and  legislators 
over  whether  it  was  appropriate  to 
run  the  story,  Phelps  said,  “This 
story  met  all  of  the  important  require¬ 
ments  for  running  a  story  with  very 
serious  and  damaging  allegations.” 

Those  criteria  included  having  a 
person’s  name  behind  it,  and  that  per¬ 
son  was  one  of  some  stature,  as  well 
as  a  formal  and  sworn  statement  to 
authorities,  in  this  case  the  FBI, 
Phelps  explained. 


In  light  of  a  pending  official  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  source  of  the  Hill  affi¬ 
davit  leak,  Phelps  declined  to  discuss 
how  the  story  came  to  him.  He  did, 
however,  say  the  story  was  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

“I  was  calling  as  many  people  who 
had  some  connection  with  Judge 
Thomas  as  I  could,  including  many 
people  who  once  worked  for  him  at 
the  EEOC,”  Phelps  said.  “Newsday 
is  not  the  New  York  Times,  the  paper 
of  leaks.  If  someone  had  said,  ‘How 
best  can  I  sabotage  this  nomination?’ 
he  probably  wouldn’t  have  picked  us.” 

Phelps  noted  he  has  been  too  busy 
covering  the  hearings  to  focus  much 
on  what  type  of  investigation  may  be 
initiated,  but  he  added  that  he  and  his 
editors  have  been  talking  to  Newsday 
lawyers. 

Phelps,  who  was  Newsday’s 
Middle  East  correspondent  for  the 
past  five  years,  is  somewhat  of  a  new¬ 
comer  to  Washington,  first  arriving  to 


cover  the  Supreme  Court  the  week 
that  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
tendered  his  resignation. 

“I  have  covered  and  witnessed 
massacres  in  the  Middle  East  ...  I 
have  covered  wars  ...  I  was  in 
Libya  when  the  Americans  bombed 
Tripoli.  I  was  in  Baghdad  when  the 
invasion  began,”  he  said  of  some  of 
his  assignments.  “Nothing  has  af¬ 
fected  me  as  much  as  this  story.” 

From  the  time  he  was  a  young  man, 
Phelps  explained,  his  first  news  inter¬ 
est  was  the  Supreme  Court. 

“To  be  present  and  even  a  part  of 
creating  the  hearing  in  which  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee’s  private 
parts  is  discussed  is  .  .  .  depressing.  I 
have  a  great  fear  that  this  will  enter 
the  Court  and  I  played  a  role  in  that.” 

Although  he  originally  was  not 
given  credit  as  having  the  Anita  Hill 
story  first,  Phelps  said  “the  record  is 
gradually  being  set  straight.” 

“I’m  awed  and  incredibly  pleased 


that  I  had  any  role  in  this,”  Phelps 
said.  “Most  of  my  newspaper  col¬ 
leagues  know  who  broke  the  story,  so 
the  recognition  I  have  received  is 
more  than  1  ever  dreamed  of.” 

Although  assigned  to  cover  the 
Supreme  Court,  before  the  Senate 
vote  on  Thomas  Oct.  15,  Phelps  found 
himself  covering  Thomas  almost  ex¬ 
clusively. 

“It’s  nice  to  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  covering  the  Court,”  he  said. 

Another  newsperson  found  herself 
as  part  of  the  story,  but  not  because  of 
her  work  as  a  journalist. 

Among  those  charging  newly  con¬ 
firmed  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thom¬ 
as  with  inappropriate  sexual  com¬ 
ments  was  a  North  Carolina  newsper¬ 
son  who  had  worked  for  Thomas  at 
the  EEOC. 

Angela  Wright,  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
was  questioned  by  U.S.  Senate  inves¬ 
tigators  about  allegations  of  improper 


sexual  statements  made  by  Thomas 
when  she  had  worked  for  him  as 
director  of  public  affairs  at  the  EEOC 
from  March  1984  until  April  1985, 
when  she  was  fired. 

Although  subpoenaed,  Wright  was 
not  called  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  during  its  oner¬ 
ous  hearings  Oct.  11-14. 

Around  the  same  time  that  Wright’s 
name  was  being  revealed  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Observer  was  interviewing 
her  for  a  story,  explained  editor 
Richard  A.  Oppel. 

“We  saw  her  at  that  point  as  a 
person  in  the  news  like  anyone  else,” 
he  said.  “Obviously  we  were  aware 
[of  her  subpoena],  so  we  interviewed 
her  as  we  would  any  news  source. 

“This  is  a  story  that  does  not  really 
involve  the  Charlotte  Observer,” 
Oppel  added,  pointing  out  that  the 
alleged  events  took  place  prior  to 
Wright’s  joining  the  newspaper  in 
January  1990.  “Nothing  involved  in 
this  situation  grew  out  of  her  role  as 
an  Observer  staffer.” 

In  a  front-page  Observer  story  by 
Karen  Garloch,  Wright  tells  of  how 
Thomas  allegedly  asked  her  re¬ 
peatedly  for  dates,  questioned  Wright 
about  the  size  of  her  breasts ,  and  once 
showed  up  at  her  apartment  unexpec¬ 
tedly. 

Wright  said  that  when  Thomas 
would  make  inappropriate  sexual 
comments  she  would  “usually  ignore 
it  and  move  on  to  the  next  level.” 

“1  pushed  it  in  the  back  of  my  mind 
and  moved  on  with  my  life,”  she  said 
in  the  interview.  “His  comments 
were  certainly  unwelcome  and  inap¬ 
propriate,  but  I  never  felt  any  threat 
from  him.  1  just  felt  like  he  got  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure  out  of 
saying  certain  things  to  women.” 

Wright  indicated  she  was  not  trying 
“to  keep  Clarence  Thomas  off  the 
Supreme  Court”  but  she  believed 
allegations  of  sexual  harassment  by 
Thomas  made  by  Hill. 

When  asked  about  Wright  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Thomas 
said  he  had  “summarily”  dismissed 
her  after  learning  she  had  called  a 
male  member  of  his  staff  a  “faggot.” 

According  to  Oppel,  however, 
when  Thomas  was  called  for  a  refer¬ 
ence  for  Wright  by  Observer  projects 
editor  Mary  Newsom,  he  said  she  was 


Phelps  noted  he  has  been  too  busy  covering  the 
hearings  to  focus  much  on  what  type  of  investigation 
may  be  initiated,  but  he  added  that  he  and  his  editors 
have  been  talking  to  Newsday  lawyers. 
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“an  excellent  employee”  who  had 
done  a  “fine  job”  and  resigned  only 
because  of  a  realignment  of  EEOC’s 
public  relations  “shops.” 

Reading  from  Newsom’s  Jan.  16, 
1990  notes  of  her  conversation  with 
Thomas,  Oppel  said  the  judge  had 
said  he  asked  Wright  to  resign  her 
public  relations  post  because  he  did 
not  feel  she  was  a  strong  enough  man¬ 
ager  to  oversee  the  newly  aligned 
department. 

According  to  Oppel,  Thomas  said  it 
was  “a  mistake  to  overburden  her 
with  a  shop  that  couldn’t  be  re¬ 
formed,”  and  that  she  was  a  “good 
influence”  on  him  when  it  came  to 
dealing  with  the  press. 

Oppel  said  he  “was  surprised” 
when  Thomas  spoke  out  against 
Wright  during  the  hearings. 

“She  has  been  a  very  professional, 
good  and  balanced  editor  since  she’s 
been  here,”  Oppel  said,  adding  that 
Wright  is  “respected  by  her  col¬ 
leagues.  I  have  no  explanation  for  the 
differences  in  what  he  said  to  us  and 
what  he  said  to  the  committee.” 

Although  she  was  not  called  to  tes¬ 
tify,  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Sen.  Joseph  Biden  (D-Del.)  placed 
into  the  record  Wright’s  unsworn 
statement  made  to  committee  investi¬ 
gators,  which  mirrors  what  she  told 
her  newspaper. 


Various  media  reports  were  cited 
by  senators  during  the  hearing,  and 
some  articles  were  placed  in  the 
record. 

One  of  those  mentioned  was  Juan 
Williams  of  the  Washington  Post, 
whose  Oct.  10  column  defending 
Thomas  was  quoted  by  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatch  (R-Utah). 

In  his  column,  headlined,  “Open 
Season  on  Clarence  Thomas,”  Wil¬ 
liams  told  of  calls  to  him  seeking  any 


every  question  about  Thomas  into  an 
indictment  and  sacrificed  journalistic 
balance  and  integrity  for  a  place  in  the 
mob.” 

The  Post,  however,  soon  revealed 
that  Williams,  w  ho  is  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post  Magazine  and 
contributor  to  the  opinion  pages,  him¬ 
self  is  under  investigation  at  the  news¬ 
paper  for  alleged  sexual  harassment 
of  female  staffers. 

The  Washington  Post  revealed  Oct. 


“She  has  been  a  very  professional,  good  and 
balanced  editor  since  she’s  been  here,”  Oppel  said, 
adding  that  Wright  is  “respected  by  her  colleagues.  I 
have  no  explanation  for  the  differences  in  what  he 
said  to  us  and  what  he  said  to  the  committee.” 


dirt  he  may  have  collected  about  the 
then-nominee  during  the  years  Wil¬ 
liams  had  covered  him. 

Williams  criticized  the  “indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  meanspirited  mudslinging  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  so-called  champions  of 
fairness,”  and  he  questioned  the 
veracity  of  Hill’s  allegations. 

Williams  also  took  the  media  to 
task  for  the  “blood-in-the-water 
response  from  reputable  news  op¬ 
erations  ....  They  have  magnified 


15  that  complaints  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  had  been  made  against  Williams 
about  two  weeks  before  his  column 
appeared,  but  that  Williams  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  charges  until  the 
day  before  the  column  ran,  and  then 
only  after  he  had  filed  it. 

In  a  “Note  to  Readers,”  the  Post 
explained,  in  part,  “Over  the 
weekend,  several  news  organizations 
learned  that  Williams  has  been  the 
( Continued  on  page  49) 


Public  flocks  to  news  on  Thomas  confirmation  hearings 

Allegations  of  sexual  harassment  lead  to  rise  in  interest 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Once  the  focus  shifted  from  policy 
to  sex,  the  Clarence  Thomas  confir¬ 
mation  hearings  shot  up  from  fifth  to 
first  among  news  stories  capturing 
close  public  attention. 

Prior  to  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  hearings  Oct.  11-14  focusing 
specifically  on  the  lurid  details  of 
alleged  sexual  harassment  by  Thomas 
toward  former  colleague  Anita  Hill, 
the  confirmation  process  was  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  by  28%  of  the 
American  public. 

That  number  shot  up  to  41% — with 
a  total  75%  saying  they  watched 
“very”  and  “fairly”  closely — after 
the  hearings  were  reopened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  Times  Mirror  News 
Interest  Index. 

Events  in  the  Soviet  Union  domi¬ 
nated  the  public  attention  prior  to  the 
Thomas-Hill  hearings,  with  47%  of 
respondents  closely  following  news 
stories  about  the  breakup  of  that 
nation,  stated  the  survey,  which  is 


conducted  by  the  Times  Mirror  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  People  &  the  Press, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Other  stories  very  closely  followed 
were  about  the  condition  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  36%;  the  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  United  Nations  inspectors  and 
Iraqi  officials  in  Baghdad,  35%;  and 
the  president’s  nuclear  arms  re¬ 
duction  proposals,  31%. 

The  stories  followed  not  at  all 
closely  by  those  surveyed  included 
the  BCCI  banking  scandal,  35%;  the 
conflict  between  the  Yugoslavian  re¬ 
publics,  34%;  the  nomination  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Gates  as  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  32%;  and  news 
about  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidates  and  the  president’s  post¬ 
ponement  of  loan  guarantees  to 
Israel,  29%  each. 

Twenty-four  percent  rated  the 
press  coverage  of  the  story  they  most 
closely  followed  as  excellent,  an 
improvement  over  the  14%  who  gave 
the  press  an  excellent  rating  for  the 


same  thing  in  July. 

“Ironically,  before  the  Anita  Hill 
allegations,  16%  of  the  respondents 
singled  the  Thomas  story  out  as  one 
which  was  receiving  too  much  cover¬ 
age  from  the  news  media,”  the  Times- 
Mirror  survey  noted. 

Among  those  who  said  that  the 
Thomas  nomination  was  the  story 
they  had  followed  most  closely,  29% 
said  the  press  was  doing  an  excellent 
job  covering  the  story,  while  39% 
gave  the  media  a  good  rating,  18% 
said  the  coverage  was  only  fair,  and 
12%  said  it  was  poor.  Two  percent 
said  they  did  not  know. 

The  majority  of  respondents  who 
had  most  closely  followed  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Soviet  Union  gave  the 
press  excellent,  29%;  or  good,  50%, 
marks. 

Conversely,  less  than  half  of  those 
who  had  most  closely  followed  stories 
about  the  abortion  protests  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  gave  the  press  excel¬ 
lent,  6%;  or  good,  43%,  ratings. 
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Ethics  debate  reprised 

Junket  journalism  charges  again  raised  as  journalists  are 
offered  all-expense  paid  visit  to  20th  anniversary  Disney  bash 


By  George  Gameau 

It  was,  to  borrow  from  Yogi  Berra, 
like  deja  vu  all  over  again. 

For  news  organizations,  the  free¬ 
bies  were  still  flowing — and  so  was 
controversy — at  the  gigantic  20th 
birthday  party  Disney  World  threw 
for  itself  Sept.  28-Oct.  1  in  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Invitations  of  all-expense-paid  trips 
to  thousands  of  news  organizations 
rekindled  the  ethical  debate  that 
ensued  five  years  earlier,  when  Dis¬ 
ney  offered  10,000  journalists  the 
same  deal  to  visit  its  15th  anniversary 
bash  {E&P  Oct.  18,  1986). 

Then,  the  New  York  Times  editori¬ 
alized  that  journalists  who  accepted 
freebies  “debased”  the  profession 
and  left  the  image  that  the  press  was 
“on  the  take”;  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  said  in  a  front-page  story  that 
the  practice  hearkened  back  to  the 
days  of  “junket  journalism,”  and 
other  Florida  papers  joined  the 


to  the  destination  .  .  .  You  can’t  do  it 
by  remote.” 

Representatives  of  news  organiza¬ 
tions  from  35  countries  who  came  to 
the  event  did  so  according  to  their 
employers’  policies  on  who  pays, 
Dreyer  said.  Disney  set  no  condi¬ 
tions. 

He  rejected  suggestions  that  Dis¬ 
ney  was  trying  to  buy  good  publicity. 

“I  don’t  think  any  journalist  will 
say  it’s  a  good  show  if  they  don’t 
believe  it,”  he  said.  “His  credibility, 
to  be  accurate,  is  more  valuable  to 
him  than  a  free  trip.” 

However,  NBC,  which  broadcast 
that  it  had  accepted  free  services, 
issued  a  statement  a  week  later  saying 
the  anniversary  was  not  “hard  news 
or  journalistically  significant,”  but 
the  Today  show,  produced  by  its 
entertainment  division,  would  con¬ 
form  to  its  news  division’s  guidelines 
and  pay  its  expenses  “to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  conflict  or  compro¬ 
mise.” 


“I  don’t  think  any  journalist  will  say  it’s  a  good  show 
if  they  don’t  believe  it,”  he  said.  “His  credibility,  to  be 
accurate,  is  more  valuable  to  him  than  a  free  trip.” 


chorus  of  criticism. 

This  year,  while  press  ethics  largely 
disappeared  from  the  news,  NBC 
captured  some  headlines  by  accepting 
free  airfare  and  hotel  rooms  for  30 
staffers  who  broadcast  the  Today 
show  live  from  the  theme  park.  But 
under  the  light  of  public  scrutiny, 
NBC  reversed  itself  and  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  Walt  Disney  Co.  and 
Delta  Airlines. 

A  Disney  spokesman  declined  to 
disclose  the  cost  of  the  celebration, 
the  identities  or  numbers  of  news 
organization  staffers  who  were  in¬ 
vited,  or  who  attended. 

{E&P’s  publisher,  Ferdinand  Teub- 
ner,  attended  as  a  non-journalist.) 

“The  sole  purpose  is  to  let  people 
see  the  shows  we  offer  the  public,  the 
same  as  they  do  a  movie,  play  or 
sporting  event,”  said  spokesman 
John  Dreyer.  “The  only  way  you  can 
review  a  travel  destination  is  to  travel 


Freebies 

The  Disney  anniversary  highlights 
a  long-standing  ethical  dispute  over 
what  journalists  or  other  employees 
of  news  organizations  should  accept 
from  businesses  they  cover. 

Reporters — who  are  routinely  of¬ 
fered  cocktails,  meals,  sample  prod¬ 
ucts  and  trips — just  as  routinely 
debate  whether  their  objectivity  is — 
or  is  perceived  to  be — affected.  And 
what  about  non-journalist*'  employed 
by  news  organizations  who  benefit 
materially  from  news  sources? 

While  most  papers  limit  what  jour¬ 
nalists  may  receive — some  have  even 
begun  to  pay  for  such  traditional  free¬ 
bies  as  tickets  to  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  events — many  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  small  ones,  have  few  rules. 
Nonetheless,  freebies  are  being 
viewed  with  increasing  skepticism  as 
journalism  expands  the  bounds  of 
inquiry  into  personal  dealings  of  pub¬ 


lic  figures. 

“I  have  difficulty  seeing  how  you 
can  be  seen  as  objective  ...  if  they 
provide  you  transportation  to  party  at 
their  complex,”  said  Bill  Winter, 
director  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

A  school  for  newspaper  journalists 
and  business  managers  in  Reston, 
Va.,  API,  advises  as  a  rule  to  avoid 
freebies. 

“It’s  difficult  to  defend  taking  any¬ 
thing  from  an  organization  you  may 
end  up  covering,”  Winter  said.  “When 
you  take  goods  and  services,  you 
receive  personal  benefit  ....  Some 
things  just  jump  out  as  stinking  to  high 
heaven — and  this  is  one  of  them.” 

When  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  people  increasingly  distrust  what 
they  see  as  arrogant  media  and  credi¬ 
bility  becomes  more  important. 
Winter  said,  “any  chipping  away  at 
that  credibility  is  a  chipping  away  at 
our  very  business.  Newspapers  have 
to  be  more  and  more  caref^ul  about  the 
appearance  of  conflict,  particularly 
when  they  are  reporting  more  and 
more  about  the  transgressions  of 
others.” 

The  potential  for  conflict  extends 
beyond  the  newsroom,  he  said.  When 
publishers  or  other  executives  taxe 
free  trips  at  the  expense  of  businesses 
which  may  or  may  not  be  news  sub¬ 
jects,  it  sends  a  message. 

Bill  Dunn,  managing  editor  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  said  he  down¬ 
played  coverage  of  the  journalistic 
ethics  issue  at  the  Disney  celebration 
this  year  because  it  was  “inside  base¬ 
ball”  that  the  public  “just  doesn’t 
understand.”  ' 

With  declining  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  crimping  expenses  in  the  news 
business,  news  organizations  tempt¬ 
ed  to  take  the  freebies  “should  prob¬ 
ably  take  stock,  assess  what  credibil¬ 
ity  it  gives  them,”  Dunn  said. 

He  added  that  the  Sentinel  “made  it 
clear”  it  would  reimburse  editorial 
employees  for  expenses  from  cover¬ 
ing  the  event,  but  he  was  unsure  about 
the  arrangements  of  the  newspaper’s 
business  staff. 

Endorsement? 

Adding  to  the  ethical  cloud  around 
the  event  was  the  Walt  Disney  World 
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20th  Anniversary  Honorary  Media 
Board,  a  group  of  media  personages 
without  function  except  perhaps  as  a 
credibility  loan.  Board  “members,” 
and  their  organizations,  were  listed 
on  the  first  page  of  the  itinerary  book¬ 
let  and  met  at  a  cocktail  party. 

“It  was  simply  an  honorary  posi¬ 
tion,”  said  Disney  spokesman  Dreyer. 

Heading  the  list  was  Walter  Ander¬ 
son — editor  of  Parade  magazine  and 
an  ardent  supporter  of  volunteer 
causes  from  literacy  to  children.  He 
said  he  was  proud  to  be  listed  and 
found  no  conflict  in  accepting  Dis¬ 
ney’s  invitation  to  join  President  and 
Mrs.  Bush  at  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  program  during  the  event. 

“I’m  down  there  as  a  volunteer 
leader,”  he  said,  “My  involvement 
isn’t  the  20th  anniversary,  it  is  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

“It  could  be  problematic  if  you’re 
covering  the  event,”  he  said,  adding 
that,  if  Parade  were  doing  a  story,  it 
would  pay  its  own  expenses,  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 

Anderson,  who  considers  carefully 
before  allowing  his  name  to  be  used, 
said  he  supports  many  causes  Disney 
supports,  and  Parade  and  Disney 
have  close  ties.  Despite  the  associa¬ 
tion,  he  maintained  he  would  not 
interfere  in  any  writer’s  story  about 
Disney. 

Editors  and  publishers  who  support 
volunteer  causes  often  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  ethical  questions  that  only 
they  can  decide  in  light  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust,  Anderson  said,  distin¬ 
guishing  between  sitting  with  the 
Bushes  at  a  Republican  Party  event 
and  such  non-partisan  affairs  as  the 
Points  of  Light  event. 

Also  on  Disney’s  media  board  was 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  executive  director  Linda  A. 
Edwards,  but  NABJ  said  it  was  a 
mistake. 

Edwards,  who  did  not  take  the  jun¬ 
ket,  allowed  Disney  to  use  NABJ’s 
name  without  authorization  from 
NABJ’s  board,  she  and  the  group’s 
president  said. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  name  used  for  publicity  pur¬ 
poses  without  having  input  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  NABJ  president  Sidmel 
Estes-Sumpter,  a  producer  at 
WAGA-TV  in  Atlanta. 

Estes-Sumpter  took  the  free  trip  to 
meet  with  Disney  staff  members 
about  holding  NABJ’s  1995  conven¬ 
tion  at  Disney  World.  Her  trip  was 
“purely  convention  related,  not  as  a 
working  journalist.” 

Former  NABJ  president  DeWayne 
Wickham  said  NABJ’s  linking  itself 
with  businesses  seeking  publicity 


“tends  to  bastardize  the  profession¬ 
alism”  of  NABJ  and  “creates  the 
illusion  we  are  somehow  associated 
with  a  for-profit  operation.” 

He  called  it  a  “testy,  if  not  risky 
association”  that  “puts  us  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  we  are  being  used  for  their 
financial  benefit,”  said  Wickham,  a 
columnist  for  USA  Today  and  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service. 

NABJ  board  member  and  New 
York  Times  reporter  Thomas  Morgan 
said  he  refused  the  trip  “because  I’m 
a  journalist  and  I  may  have  to  write 
about  Disney.”  He  also  questioned 
NABJ’s  perceived  endorsement  of 
the  event. 

Dave  Bartlett,  executive  director  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  was  on  the  media 
board  but  did  not  take  the  trip. 


earn  a  little  over  $14,000  a  year  after 
expenses. 

“Giving  $100  for  a  trip  that  costs 
$3,000  to  $4,000 — you  have  a  mission 
impossible,”  Geiseking  said.  “How 
on  earth  can  a  free-lance  writer  travel 
and  pay  expenses  and  make  money  on 
the  rates  people  are  paying?  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

“In  some  ways,  newspapers  are 
forcing  subsidized  trips  by  refusing  to 
pay  travel  expenses,”  he  continued. 
Only  a  handful  of  papers  refuse  arti¬ 
cles  based  on  sponsored  trips. 

Travel  writers  who  slant  their  cov¬ 
erage  to  favor  whoever  pays  the  bill 
will  not  last  long  in  the  business, 
Geiseking  maintains,  “because  there 
are  very  few  editors  who  can’t  very 
quickly  recognize  a  puff  piece,  and 


Orlando  Sentinel  editor  Dunn  said  the  ethical 
debate  was  unlikely  to  die  “as  long  as  Disney  keeps 
offering  the  ultimate  freebie.” 


Bartlett  saw  no  ethical  problem 
with  being  listed  and  said  RTNDA  did 
not  intend  to  endorse  the  event.  Dis¬ 
ney  sells  filmed  entertainment  to  the 
television  industry. 

RTNDA’s  code  of  ethics  calls  on 
members  to  “strive  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  manner  that  protects  them 
from  conflicts  of  interest,  real  or  per¬ 
ceived”  and  to  decline  gifts  or  favors 
which  would  influence  or  appear  to 
influence  their  judgments.” 

Free-lance  quandry 

For  free-lance  travel  writers,  the 
issue  is  less  clear. 

Hal  Geiseking,  a  Williamsburg, 
Va. -based  free-lance  writer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  900-member  Society  of 
America  Travel  Writers,  took  a  spot 
on  the  media  board  and  the  expense- 
paid  trip. 

“Sponsored”  press  trips  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  travel  industry  and 
accepted  by  SATW.  Free-lance  travel 
writers  have  little  choice  but  to  accept 
them,  he  said,  because  most  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  refuse  to  pay 
enough  to  cover  expenses. 

If  publishers  do  not  want  writers 
and  photographers  to  take  sponsored 
trips,  all  they  have  to  do  is  pay  the 
expenses,  he  said.  But  few  small  news 
organizations  can  afford  expensive 
trips,  forcing  most  free-lancers  to 
take  freebies  or  sell  their  articles  to 
more  than  one  publication. 

A  survey  found  free-lance  travel 
writers  receive  as  little  as  $25  per 
travel  story  from  small  papers,  $100 
from  medium-sized  papers.  They 


readers  recognize  it  too.” 

SATW’s  ethics  code  requires  mem¬ 
bers  to  provide  “objective  and  inde¬ 
pendent  reporting”  no  matter  who 
pays. 

In  Alaska,  an  all-expense-paid 
Florida  trip  might  seem  tempting  in 
October,  but  Jim  Macknicki,  copy 
desk  chief  and  former  travel  editor  of 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  refused 
the  invitation,  citing  company  policy 
against  free  trips. 

“It  presents  an  ethical  problem  and 
could  be  an  apparent  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.  We  don’t  want  to  put  any  doubts 
in  our  readers’  minds,  so  we  just  don’t 
do  that.  If  we  want  to  do  it,  we’ll  pay 
for  it  ourselves,”  he  said. 

Dan  Joling,  editor  of  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  said  he  would  not 
accept  such  a  trip  “because  of  the 
perception  it  gives  to  readers  that 
we’re  taking  what  amounts  to  a  vaca¬ 
tion  to  write  a  flattering  story.” 

Orlando  Sentinel  editor  Dunn  said 
the  ethical  debate  was  unlikely  to  die 
“as  long  as  Disney  keeps  offering  the 
ultimate  freebie.” 

WICI  opposed 
Thomas  nomination 

Jane  Kilburn,  national  president  of 
Women  in  Communications  Inc.,  a 
national  organization  of  professional 
communicators,  announced  that  the 
board  of  directors  had  voted  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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LEGAL - 

Libel  suit  takes  unusual  twist 

Hearst-owned  book  publishing  firm  given  access  to  notes  and 
phone  records  of  newspaper  reporter  who  is  not  a  defendant 


By  George  Gameau 

In  a  threatening  twist  to  an  already 
bizarre  libel  suit,  a  Texas  court  officer 
has  ordered  a  reporter  who  is  not 
named  in  the  case  to  surrender  his 
notes  and  phone  records. 

Pat  Guillot,  a  special  master  in  a 
state  court  in  Dallas,  ordered  Dallas 
Times  Herald  sportswriter  Dan 
Langendorf  to  surrender  his  notes, 
files  and  phone  bills  to  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher  and  author,  both  of  whom  are 
named  in  a  defamation  and  privacy 
suit. 

The  author,  former  University  of 
Oklahoma  football  coach  Barry  Swit¬ 
zer,  and  book  publisher  William  Mor¬ 
row  &  Co.  are  defending  themselves 
in  a  $6  million  suit  filed  by  Jack  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  former  Times  Herald  reporter 
now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  In  the  book.  Bootlegger’s  Boy, 
co-authored  by  Bud  Shrake,  Taylor  is 
linked  to  an  alleged  plan  to  plant  drugs 
on  an  Oklahoma  football  player. 

Though  Langendorf  is  not  named  in 
the  suit,  William  Morrow’s  attorney, 
Jim  George,  argued  that  the  reporter 
held  information  that  is  vital  to  the 
case  and  unavailable  elsewhere. 

The  special  master  agreed,  ruling 
that  the  evidence  sought  “does  go  to 
the  heart”  of  the  defense,  which  is 
based  on  truth.  The  evidence  is  “rele¬ 
vant”  and  the  defendants  have  a 
“compelling  need”  for  it,  he  ruled. 

His  14-page  decision  bars  the  news¬ 
paper  and  reporter  from  using  the 
First  Amendment  as  a  shield  from 
discovery,  the  legal  term  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  gathering  evidence. 

The  ruling  opens  phone  records 
from  Langendorf  s  home  and  office, 
notes  from  1985  through  1989, 
memoranda  and  tapes  of  phone  con¬ 
versations.  It  allows  a  judge  to  exam¬ 
ine  confidentially  the  evidence  to 
determine  whether  it  is  relevant  and 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  defense. 

The  master  also  said  that  Langen¬ 
dorf,  who  gave  sworn  statements  in 
six  hours  of  depositions,  must  give 
further  depositions. 

The  decision  was  approved  by  a 
state  court  judge  in  Dallas,  where  the 
subpoena  against  the  Times  Herald 
was  adjudicated.  The  libel  case  is 
pending  in  state  court  in  Austin. 

“We’re  pleased  and  we  think  the 


master  was  right,”  said  Morrow 
attorney  Jim  George,  declining  fur¬ 
ther  comment. 

The  Times  Herald  vowed  to  appeal. 

“The  Times  Herald  and  the  re¬ 
porter  feel  the  master  misconstrued 
the  applicable  cases  and  failed  to 
apply  the  qualified  privilege  recog¬ 
nized  under  both  Texas  and  U.S.  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  which  should  have,  in 
our  view,  clearly  protected  these 
documents,”  said  Times  Herald  at¬ 
torney  Chip  Babcock. 

Babcock,  who  defends  media 
clients  from  an  average  of  three  sub¬ 
poenas  a  month,  said  it  was  the  first 
time  anybody  had  sought,  much  less 
won,  access  to  a  reporter’s  home 
phone  records. 


“We  frankly  don’t  believe  that 
these  documents  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discovery,  regardless  of 
whether  this  is  a  newspaper  reporter 
or  corporate  president  or  private  citi¬ 
zen,”  Babcock  said. 

Babcock,  whose  brief  called  it  “a 
deep  water  fishing  expedition,”  said 
the  information  being  sought  was 
“not  relevant  to  the  lawsuit  and  not 
reasonably  calculated  to  lead  to  dis¬ 
covery  of  admissible  evidence.” 

The  ruling  raised  the  stakes  in  a 
nasty  internecine  battle  pitting  First 
Amendment  practitioners  against  one 
another:  a  reporter  who  sues  an 
author  and  publisher,  who  sue  to  pry 
into  a  neutral  reporter’s  normally 
privileged  notes. 

Further,  William  Morrow  &  Co.  is 
owned  by  Hearst  Corp.,  a  major 
media  company  and  publisher  of  such 
Texas  newspapers  as  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  San  Antonio  Light. 

Further  still.  Morrow  attorney  Jim 
George  is  himself  a  First  Amendment 
attorney,  and  as  such  is  probably 
more  familiar  defending  the  media 
against  subpoenas  than  pursuing 
them. 

Newspapers  as  a  rule  vehemently 


contest  subpoenas  on  the  grounds 
that  government  intrusion  into  the 
news-gathering  process  would  ex¬ 
pose  confidential  sources  and  lead  to 
a  “chilling  effect”  as  sources  refuse 
to  talk  to  reporters  for  fear  of  expo¬ 
sure. 

“It’s  unprecedented  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  to  see  a  lawyer  who  represents 
media  clients  initiate  this  kind  of 
intrusive  assault  on  another  newspa¬ 
per,”  said  Times  Herald  editor  Roy 
Bode. 

Bode  worried  that,  if  the  ruling 
withstands  appeal,  it  could  set  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  which  reporters  are  forced 
to  surrender  notes  and  other  docu¬ 
ments. 

“It  certainly  threatens  to  place  a 


chill  on  the  news-gathering  process  if 
the  kind  of  confidential  information 
that  may  be  contained  in  those  materi¬ 
als  is  allowed  to  be  supboenaed  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  is  not  involved,”  he  told  E&P. 

“It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Hearst  Corp.  has  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  havoc  this  is  wreaking  on 
the  First  Amendment  here,”  Bode 
said  in  a  Times  Herald  story.  “If  this 
disastrous  decision  is  permitted  to 
stand,  not  only  their  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers  but  the  rest  of  the  media  in  this 
state  may  be  living  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  a  long  time.” 

Hearst  Corp.  said  William  Morrow 
&  Co.’s  defense  “in  no  way  chal¬ 
lenges  the  privileges  of  the  First 
Amendment.” 

In  a  statement,  Hearst  spokesman 
James  F.  O’Donnell  said  Morrow 
“believes  that  its  actions  support  the 
First  Amendment  because  they  are 
intended  to  defend  the  right  of  an 
author  to  publish  a  book  containing 
his  truthful  account  of  events  in  which 
he  was  involved.” 

“Individual  Hearst  units — whether 
they  are  newspaper  or  book  com- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


“It’s  unprecedented  in  my  experience  to  see  a 
lawyer  who  represents  media  clients  initiate  this  kind 
of  intrusive  assault  on  another  newspaper,”  said 
Times  Herald  editor  Roy  Bode. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Since  we  added  Parade,  we’re  now 
the  #1  circulation  Sunday  paper  in  Arkansas!” 

“Since  we  added  Parade  in  1987,  circulation  jumped  nearly  30,000  copies  in  13  months.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  29  years,  we’ve  passed  the  competition  and  have  a  clear-cut  lead  on  Sunday. 
“There’s  absolutely  no  doubt  that  Parade  is  a  significant  reason  for  our  gains. 

The  proof  is  in  a  recent  Belden  study  that  indicates  that  _ 

Little  Rock  readers  prefer  Parade  magazine  nearly  two  to  -  ^  ^  .,T  ^  ■ 

one  over  the  competitor’s  U SA  Weekend. 


It  isn’t  surprising.  After  all,  there’s  more  substance. 


more  depth  to  Parade.  There’s  an  emphasis  on  quality,  on 


excellent  writers,  such  as  Norman  Mailer  and  Carl  Sagan. 


“Yet,  even  though  Parade’s  editorial  content  strongly 


complements  our  stategy  for  becoming  the  best  newspaper 


in  the  state.  I’d  have  to  say  that  Parade’s  most  important 


contribution  to  us  has  been  in  our  circulation  gains. 


Featured  in  over 330 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


V, 
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IN  BRIEF 


U.S.S.R.  media 
aid  giasnost, 

CPJ  reports 

The  Soviet  media's  resistance  to 
the  failed  coup  last  August  suggests 
how  Soviet  journalists  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  that  nation’s  growing  open¬ 
ness,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists. 

The  report,  “1991:  The  Soviet  Me¬ 
dia’s  Year  of  Decision,”  was  based 
on  a  CPJ  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union 
just  before  the  coup. 

While  finding  dramatically  im¬ 
proved  prospects  for  media  freedom 
from  government  control,  it  draws  no 
conclusions  about  what  role  the  state- 
owned  media  will  eventually  play  in  a 
more  democratic  Soviet  Union. 

Also  newly  published  by  CPJ  is  a 
report  on  pervasive  censorship  in 
Indonesia. 

WSJ  lays  off  13, 
hires  lawyers 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  laid  off 
13  employees  effective  Nov.  1. 

The  toll  —  six  full-time  telemar¬ 
keting  staffers  from  Cincinnati  and 
seven  part-time  retail  sales  checkers 
from  other  offices  —  follows  70  lay¬ 
offs  a  year  ago. 

Spokesman  Roger  May  said  the 
move  closes  the  Cincinnati  telemar¬ 
keting  office  as  part  of  a  consolidation 
“for  efficiency.”  It  cuts  the  number 
of  telemarketing  offices  to  1 1 ,  from  14 
a  year  ago. 

Dow  Jones  retains  about  9,600  full¬ 
time  employees. 

Ron  Chen,  president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Association  of  Publishers’ 
Employess,  the  unaffiliated  union 
that  represents  Dow  Jones  workers, 
said  the  layoffs  “appear  to  be  unjusti¬ 
fied  and  timed  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
pany  from  paying  out  retirement  ben¬ 
efits  to  several  of  the  dismissed 
employees.” 

“Not  true,”  said  May. 

Employees  with  less  than  10  years 
seniority  lose  their  profit  sharing  for 
the  year  in  which  they  depart  from  the 
company. 

The  union  contrasted  this  year’s 
layoffs  with  last  year’s,  which  were 
effective  Dec.  31  and  allowed  fur¬ 
loughed  workers  to  collect  their 
year’s  profit  sharing,  ranging  of  up  to 
15%  of  annual  pay.  lAPE  said  it 
would  call  for  talks  with  management 
on  the  layoffs. 

“We  think  the  company  should  of-  ! 
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fer  credit  [for  profit  sharing]  through 
October,”  union  vice  president  Ken 
Martin  said. 

The  union  also  expressed  dismay 
over  Dow  Jones’  hiring  of  the  “union 
busting”  New  York  law  firm  of  Clif¬ 
ton,  Budd  &  DeMaria  to  fight  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  complaint  issued 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  I  APE  said  the  firm  conducts 
seminars  to  instruct  managements  on 
union  avoidance. 

“This  is  a  law  firm  that’s  out  to  bust 


unions,”  said  Martin. 

May  disputed  the  “union  busting” 
moniker  and  called  Clifton  Budd  “a 
well-known  labor-management  firm 
we  have  used  over  the  past  25  years. 

“We  are  not  attempting  to  bust  any 
union.  What  we  are  doing  is  defending 
charges  brought  by  lAPE,”  May  said. 

NLRB  has  charged  that  the  com¬ 
pany  unfairly  reversed  its  policy  by 
banning  union  members  from  meeting 
on  company  property.  A  hearing  was 
scheduled  for  Jan.  6. 


sta  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  Firmly  established: 
lasting,  permanent 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
t^es  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 

Stability  is  essential. 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

-  INTERNATIONAL 

Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 

Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  UserTraining  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Networks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Platforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR  — 

Changing  times  in  Aipine 


By  Mark  Martin 

The  weekly  newspaper  in  Alpine, 
Calif.,  a  small  mountain  community 
30  miles  east  of  San  Diego,  is  in  its 
fortieth  year  of  publication.  That 
makes  it  a  near  contemporary  of  its 
current  publishers  who  came  to  their 
position  four  years  ago  by  a  most 
curious  route. 

Alike  in  age,  the  paper  and  its  new 
owners  were  a  merger  of  opposite 
ideologies  and  completely  different 
outlooks  on  social  issues. 

What  Ellen  Holzman  and  Scott 
Marker  found  when  they  took  over 
the  Alpine  Sun  four  years  ago  was  a 
tabloid  that  faithfully — some  might 
say  stodgily — reflected  the  strongly 
conservative  values  of  this  commu¬ 
nity  whose  5,000  residents  were 
mostly  well-to-do  retirees  and  post¬ 
yuppie  commuters  to  high-paying 
jobs  in  the  metropolitan  San  Diego 
area. 

Into  this  moneyed  enclave  came 
Holzman,  born  and  reared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  and  Marker,  born  in 
Washington,  D.C.  They  had  met  at 
Colorado  State  University  in  Ft.  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo.,  where  Holzman  got  a 
degree  in  journalism. 

Fearing  it  would  be  a  boring  voca¬ 
tion,  she  drifted  through  a  variety  of 
jobs  for  five  years  before  becoming  a 
go-fer  at  a  neighborhood  daily  in  the 


San  Francisco  area.  The  flower-chil¬ 
dren  generation  had  wilted  by  then, 
but  it  was  still  a  liberal-flavored  set¬ 
ting  in  which  she  felt  at  home. 

Marker  had  been  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
math  whiz  at  CSU  and  a  closet  poet 
with  much  more  interest  in  music  than 
newspaper  work.  When  he  and  Holz¬ 
man  moved  to  Chula  Vista,  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  83,927  near  the  border  south  of 
San  Diego,  he  worked  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  while  she  covered 
news  beats  for  the  Star-News,  a  paper 
of  such  liberal  bent  that  natives  often 
called  it  the  “Red  Star.” 

It  was,  they  recall,  a  pleasant  envi¬ 
ronment  but  after  a  while  it  got  bor¬ 
ing.  They  contacted  Lowell  Blank- 
fort,  former  publisher  of  the  Chula- 
Vista  paper  and  owner  of  several 


The  Alpine  Sun 


small  papers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  helped  arrange  their  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Alpine  paper,  which  was 
snoozing  away  with  circulation  stuck 
at  about  1,200  while  the  community 
itself  was  undergoing  rapid  growth. 

A  government  report  once  credited 
Alpine  with  having  the  most  salubri¬ 
ous  climate  in  the  United  States.  That 
spurred  a  steady  stream  of  immigra¬ 


tion  to  the  town  which  straddles  a 
path  Indians  and  pioneers  —  and 
now  travelers  on  Interstate-8  —  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  coast.  When  the  first 
farming  settlers  arrived  around  1875, 
there  were  perhaps  50  residents  clus¬ 
tered  around  the  stagecoach  station. 

When  its  first  newspaper  was 
started  in  1951  by  an  expatriate  Holly¬ 
wood  movie  mogul,  the  town  had  a 
census  count  of  442.  The  Sun,  a 
mimeographed  five-by-eight-inch 
kitchen-table  product  was  billed  as 
“the  world’s  smallest  newspaper.”  It 
faced  a  brief  flurry  of  competition 
during  1960-64  from  The  Echo,  begun 
by  an  Alpine  resident  unhappy  with 
the  Sun’s  lackluster  content.  The 
upstart  died  when  its  ovvner  did. 

In  1970,  upon  the  death  of  its 


founder,  the  Sun  passed  into  the 
hands  of  new  owners  who  expanded  it 
to  tabloid  size.  It  passed  through 
another  husband-wife  ownership 
before  Holzman  and  Marker  bought  it 
four  years  ago. 

So  the  old  paper  had  gone  through 
the  same  chronological  time-frame  as 
had  its  new  owners:  the  countercul¬ 
ture  decade  of  the  ’50s;  the  ’60s, 
which  brought  massive  civil  rights 
demonstrations  and  ended  with 
Woodstock;  the  ’70s,  with  screaming 
headlines  about  Kent  State  and  Nixon 
resigning  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
approving  women  as  priests. 

While  Holzman  and  Marker  were 
learning  their  journalistic  trade  in  the 
’80s,  the  Alpine  Sun  was  settling  into 
a  slumberous  state  of  complacency, 
faithfully  reflecting  the  starchily  con¬ 
servative  attitudes  of  its  readers. 

Enter  now  the  new  publishers  with 
their  Birkenstock  open  sandals  and 
liberal  ideas  about  how  a  small-town 
newspaper  should  serve  its  commu¬ 
nity. 

Holzman  took  on  the  news  side. 
Marker  the  advertising  and  business 
end  of  the  paper.  Holzman  now 
shakes  her  head  in  wonderment  at 
their  introduction  to  their  brave  new 
world:  “People  told  me,  ‘This  is  Al¬ 
pine,  you  know,  it’s  different,  you 
can’t  treat  this  like  a  big  city,’  and  1 
didn’t  believe  them  and  because  of 
that  we  certainly  ran  into  walls.” 

The  first  surprise  came  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  had 
some  unpleasant  things  to  say  about 
the  town’s  new  shopping  center. 
Holzman  ran  it  verbatim  and  swiftly 
found  out  that  “freedom  of  the  press” 
in  Alpine  did  not  include  putting  the 
knock  on  any  business  there.  Some 
advertisers  mounted  a  boycott  and 
the  new  publishers  took  a  harder  look 
at  editorial  policy. 

“I  learned  from  that  incident,” 
admits  Holzman.  “Now  when  we  get 
letters  that  complain  about  specific 
merchants,  we  do  one  of  two  things:  If 
I  can,  I  try  to  talk  to  the  person 
involved  and  allow  them  to  spew  their 
opinion  out  at  me;  if  they  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  beef  and  something  can  be  done 
about  it,  I  try  to  get  them  to  go  talk  to 
the  merchant.”  Adds  Marker,  “We 
also  talk  to  the  merchant,  let  them 
know  there  was  a  complaint,  and  get 
their  side.” 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
either  has  yielded  to  the  antediluvian 
notion  that  advertising  bucks  should 
dictate  editorial  content.  Only 
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recently  Holzman  ran  a  forceful,  rea¬ 
soned  editorial  on  a  controversial 
commercial  development  that  out¬ 
raged  a  member  of  the  town’s  plan¬ 
ning  group. 

However,  in  their  four  years  of 
ownership,  Holzman  and  Harker 
have  succeeded  in  cracking  the  once 
monolithic  mind-set  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Controversial  views,  whether 
offered  by  readers  or  the  editor,  are 
no  longer  anathema  in  Alpine. 

In  fact,  the  most  popular  feature  in 
the  paper  is  “Changing  Times,”  a  no- 
holds-barred  debate  between  Holz¬ 
man  and  her  father  in  which  they 
argue  social  and  political  issues 
across  generational  and  ideological 
gaps.  The  feature  recently  won  a  first- 
place  award  from  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Sun  won  another  first-place 
rating  for  a  series  and  editorial  on 
local  environmental  pollution,  and 
two  years  ago  snagged  another  pair  of 
top  awards  for  excellence  in  local 
reporting. 

The  Sun  is  a  snoozepaper  no  more. 
Circulation  is  up  to  2,200  and,  based 
on  population  projections,  Harker 
thinks  it  can  climb  to  5,000  as  the 
paper  enlarges  its  coverage  in  back 
country  areas  around  Alpine. 

It  still  faces  competition  from 
another  local  weekly,  a  giveaway 


Scott  Marker  and  Ellen  Holzman 
display  a  recent  issue  of  their  Al¬ 
pine  Sun. 

tabloid  that  eats  into  the  advertising 
base  even  though  its  editorial  content 
is  mediocre.  Another  long-estab¬ 
lished  back-country  weekly,  based  in 
nearby  Leikeside,  recently  was  turned 
into  a  legal  journal  by  a  chain  that  had 
bought  it  and  that  has  made  things  a 
little  brighter  for  the  Sun. 

Holzman  and  Harker  are  breathing 
easier  now.  They  had  been  advised 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  financial  row  to 
hoe,  that  it  might  take  five  years 
before  they  could  make  a  decent 
living  from  the  paper.  They  were  also 
warned  that  getting  out  a  weekly 
paper  is  a  real  grind. 

Holzman  grins  at  the  recollection: 
“But  you  have  to  understand  that  we 


didn’t  believe  it.  We  just  figured  these 
people  are  workaholics,  they  didn’t 
know  how  to  take  time  off.  We  could 
do  better  than  that.” 

Harker  chimes  in:  “It's  a  lot  more 
stressful  than  one  would  wish.  I’m 
happy  with  the  work,  the  newspaper. 

I  think  it  does  a  good  job,  but  the  work 
that  you  have  to  do  to  get  it  done.  I’m 
not  at  all  happy  with.” 

Harker  figures  he  has  had  four  days 
off  in  four  years,  all  of  those  in  the  last 
six  months  when  the  paper  seems  to 
have  finally  found  its  groove.  Holz¬ 
man’ s  only  time  off  came  two  years 
ago  when  she  won  a  g^'ant  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Society 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Atlanta.  There  wasn’t  even  time  to 
travel  upstate  to  pick  up  those  CNPA 
awards. 

Both  might  have  found  more  free 
time  if  their  ideal  of  social  service  had 
not  led  them  into  various  civic  duties. 
Harker  is  involved  with  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Center  while  Holzman  heads  the 
Alpine  Library  Friends  Association. 
Both  frequently  enlist  in  fund-raising 
projects  on  behalf  of  various  commu¬ 
nity  organizations. 

The  Sun  office,  a  600-square-foot 
warren  of  cluttered  cubicles  tucked 
behind  a  florist  shop  in  “downtown” 
Alpine,  serves  as  something  of  a  com- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Membership  push  is  new  iniand  president’s  goai 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

When  Kenneth  C.  Bronson  is 
installed  as  president  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  at  its  106th  annual 
convention  in  Chicago,  he  will  be 
taking  the  reins  of  a  newspaper  orga¬ 
nization  that  has  responded  to  the 
hard  times  by  expanding  rather  than 
shrinking. 

It  is  probably  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Ken  Bronson  has  a  quick  answer 
when  asked  what  priorities  he  has  set 
for  his  term. 

“Membership.  We’re  going  to  be 
very  visible  with  our  members.  I’m 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  mem¬ 
bership.  Obviously,  membership  is 
the  backbone  of  any  organization,’’ 
Bronson  said  in  an  interview  from 
Stauffer  Communication  Inc.’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

Of  the  industry’s  major  newspaper 
associations.  Inland  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  aggressive  in  pursuing  and 
retaining  membership. 

Primarily,  Inland  —  which  several 
years  ago  dropped  the  “Daily”  from 
its  name  —  has  pursued  membership 
with  an  extensive  program  of  prac¬ 
tical  —  and  low-cost  —  seminars 
and  training  sessions.  Those  pro¬ 
grams  —  five  of  which  have  been 
held  since  just  the  end  of  July — 
attracted  fairly  high  attendance  at  a 
time  when  other  associations  have 
been  scrambling  to  fill  their  scheduled 
sessions  {E&P,  July  13,  1991,  P.  20). 

Indeed,  Bronson  says  training  pro¬ 
grams  will  also  be  an  important  goal  of 
the  next  year. 

He  cites  the  success  of  this  year’s 
series  of  “Revenue  Blitz”  seminars 
as  proof  that  newspapers  will  support 
sessions  so  long  as  they  perceive  a 
good  investment. 

With  the  blitz  sessions,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  participants  received  take-home 
materials  that  were  very  popular. 

Bronson  himself  has  contributed  in 
a  big  way  to  the  expanding  Inland 
library  of  suggestions. 

In  each  issue  of  Inland’s  semi¬ 
monthly  newsletter,  Bronson  fills  a 
column  with  suggestions  for  revenue- 
and  circulation-building. 

It  is  an  extensive  list  and  prompts 
the  question  of  where  he  gets  all  these 
ideas. 

“Well,  I  read  a  lot  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  —  not  necessarily  just  from 
the  newspaper  industry  —  and  when 
I  travel  around  I  get  ideas  from  the 
billboards  and  other  media  I  see  in  the 
places  I  visit,”  Bronson  said. 

The  results  of  those  peripatetic 


Kenneth  Bronson 


musings  have  been  collected  in  two 
booklets:  303  Advertising  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Ideas,  and  265  Cost-Cutting 
Ideas. 

Stauffer  Communications  circula¬ 
tion  executives  have  compiled  a  simi¬ 
lar  book;  250  Circulation  Promotion 
Ideas. 

“So,  I  don’t  have  any  corner  on  the 
new-idea  business,”  Bronson  said. 

Inland  will  also  be  instituting  a  kind 
of  fan  appreciation  program  to  recog¬ 
nize  member  achievements,  Bronson 
said. 

Yo  find  new  members,  Bronson 
says.  Inland  intends  to  assemble  a 
database  that  will  allow  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  keep  track  of  past  seminar 
attendees  and  potential  members 
from  a  wide  variety  of  newspaper 
departments. 

The  new  Inland  president  has  him¬ 
self  had  extensive  experience  in 
numerous  newspaper  departments 
since  he  entered  the  business  as  a 
sportswriter  in  Topeka  in  the  early 
1950s. 

Bronson  owned  his  own  weekly 
newspaper  and  has  served  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  two  Stauffer  dailies, 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner 
and  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Morning 
Sun. 

He  joined  the  corporate  side  in  1976 
and  now  serves  as  vice  president 
responsible  for  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  Stauffer’s  largest  corporate 
branch.  Stauffer  publishes  20  daily 
papers,  and  nine  paid-circulation  and 
free  papers  in  1 1  states. 

In  addition,  Stauffer  operates  a 


retail  computer  store,  plus  Stauffer 
Media  Services,  a  computer  software 
company  Bronson  is  particularly 
proud  of. 

“It’s  one  of  the  assets  Stauffer  has 
had  for  the  past  15  or  16  years.  We’ve 
been  on  the  leading  edge  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  shared  that  with  the  indus¬ 
try,”  he  said. 

“We  haven’t  made  a  tot  of  money 
with  it,”  Bronson  added,  “but  we 
have.  I’m  sure,  provided  impetus  for 
people  to  get  into  technology.” 

Bronson  also  brings  to  Inland  a 
wealth  of  experience  with  newspaper 
organizations. 

In  1983  and  1984,  Bronson  chaired 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  and  Exposition, 
known  then  by  the  old  acronym 
ANPA-RI. 

Bronson  remains  active  in  ANPA, 
and  currently  serves  on  its  Telecom¬ 
munications  Committee. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association  in  1975,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mid-America  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  a  trustee  of  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Bronson  also  served  as  his  campus 
chapter’s  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  when  he  attended  the  University 
of  Kansas. 


Reuters  to  provide 
free  service 
to  universities 

Reuters  will  provide  its  profes¬ 
sional  service  free  to  12  universities, 
primarily  for  journalism  instruction,  it 
was  announced. 

Bob  Crooke,  Reuters  director  of 
media  relations  in  America,  said 
arrangements  have  been  made  with 
seven  schools  and  that  the  others  are 
pending. 

The  seven  are  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Columbia  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri-Columbia,  Stan¬ 
ford,  University  of  Maryland,  How¬ 
ard  University,  and  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Crooke  said  the  schools  will  have 
their  choice  of  Reuters  services, 
including  the  general  news  wire,  tran¬ 
script  service,  business  news  and 
photo. 
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INAME’s  Reggie  Hall  gets  NMI  supervisory  post 

Will  direct  operations  of  seven  councils 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Newspaper  Marketing  Incorpo¬ 
rated  has  named  its  first  employee. 

Reggie  Hall,  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives,  will  be  the 
senior  vice  president,  administrative 
services,  effective  immediately, 
announced  Len  Forman,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  incoming  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  NMI. 

Hall  will  continue  as  IN  AME  direc¬ 
tor  until  that  organization  merges 
with  NMI,  as  well  as  working  with  the 
transition  team  established  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  start-up  of  NMI.  The  new 
organization's  launch  is  scheduled  for 
July  1,  1992. 

Hall  is  one  of  two  or  three  other 
senior  vice  presidents  still  to  be 
named.  Ray  Gaulke,  currently  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  Ad  Bureau, 
will  be  the  executive  vice  president  of 
NMI  under  Forman. 

“As  head  of  the  administrative  ser¬ 
vices  department,  Reggie’s  new  job  is 
analagous  to  being  executive  director 
of  all  the  associations,”  said  Forman. 
“The  department  is  essentially  staff 
support  for  the  programs  and  broad 
support  for  the  organization.  It  is  the 
critical  function  to  make  [NMI]  all 
happen.” 

Forman  said  that  Hall  was  a  choice 
that  “Jumps  out  at  you”  because  of 
his  understanding  of  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  sensitivity  to  all  of  their 
needs. 

According  to  Forman,  Hall  will 
handle  the  massive  coordination  and 
meetings  that  will  be  involved  to 
determine  the  final  structure  of  NMI. 

“The  transition  team  will  be  ad¬ 
dressing  a  multitude  of  issues  that  are 
involved  in  bringing  together  seven 
organizations  into  one,”  Hall  said. 

The  transition  team  is  headed  by 
Nick  Cannistraro,  Washington  Post, 
and  includes  the  presidents  of  each 
organization  and  the  “Gang  of  Six,” 
the  six  marketing  directors  appointed 
to  the  Ad  Bureau  board  last  year, 
Cannistraro,  Fred  Crisp,  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  Jack  Sweeney, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Jerry  Tillis, 
Knight  Ridder,  Jack  Williams,  Seattle 
Times,  and  Doug  Fox,  Newsday. 

As  senior  vice  president,  adminis¬ 
trative  services.  Hall  will  work  with 
and  support  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  Marketing  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  will  also  direct  operations  of 
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the  seven  NMI  councils:  Circulation, 
Co-op  Advertising,  National  Adver¬ 
tising,  Retail  Advertising,  Research, 
Classified,  and  Promotion/Market¬ 
ing.  The  councils  will  be  made  up  of 
members  of  the  corresponding  mar¬ 
keting  associations  (E&P,  Oct.  5). 

Hall  will  also  serve  on  the  senior 
management  committee  that  will  be 
responsible  for  running  NMI. 

For  the  present,  he  will  continue  to 
work  from  INAME’s  offices  in 
Reston,  Va.,  until  location  plans  for 
NMI  are  made  final. 

“I  think  it’s  a  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  an  important  time  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  I  am  very 
excited,”  Hall  said.  “It’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  truly  pool  the  resources  of  all 
the  organizations.” 

Hall  added  that  he  was  looking  for- 


One  of  four  sons  of  the  publisher  of 
Chile’s  largest  newspaper  has  been 
abducted  and  held  by  unknown  kid¬ 
nappers. 

Cristian  Edwards,  33-year-old  son 
of  El  Mercurio  publisher  Agustin  E. 
Edwards  Sr.,  never  returned  to  his 
office  in  Santiago  after  leaving  for 
lunch  Sept.  9. 

A  note  was  received  by  his  family, 
but  it  was  not  disclosed  whether  a 
ransom  were  demanded. 

At  the  request  of  his  family,  a  San¬ 
tiago  criminal  court  judge  issued  a 
blackout  on  news  of  the  kidnapping. 

The  police  confirmed  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  two  weeks  after  the  fact,  when  an 
official  explained  that  the  blackout 
had  been  imposed  to  protect  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  life. 


ward  to  working  with  the  “talented 
professionals”  who  are  associated 
with  each  of  the  organizations.  An 
advantage  to  the  new  organization,  he 
believes,  is  that,  to  implement  a  sell¬ 
ing  idea  now,  the  industry  can  draw  on 
the  strengths  of  all  the  organizations 
and  have  the  resources  to  develop 
fully  plans  drawing  upon  many  dis¬ 
ciplines. 

Other  staff  appointments  are  still 
being  decided,  but  Hall  said  he 
believes  that  most  of  the  marketing 
organizations’  existing  staffs  will  be 
included  somewhere  in  the  new  orga¬ 
nization. 

Forman  echoed  this  belief  by  say¬ 
ing  they  would  like  to  use  existing 
staff  wherever  possible,  though  those 
decisions  will  probably  not  be  made 
until  springtime. 


Cristian  Edwards,  the  manager  of 
Mercurio’s  provincial  daily  papers, 
disappeared  without  a  trace,  leaving 
his  briefcase  in  his  office  and  car  in 
the  newspaper’s  garage. 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  condemned  the  kidnapping  as 
“an  attack  on  a  journalist  and  an 
attack  on  freedom  of  the  press.” 
lAPA  president  Jiilio  Cesar  F.  de 
Mesquita  of  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  in 
Brazil  urged  Chileans  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  discover  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Edwards,  an  active  lAPA 
member. 

A  bachelor,  he  was  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  more  than  a 
dozen  provincial  dailies  of  the  family- 
owned  company. 
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Newspaper  heir  abducted  in  Chile 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


PNI  settles 
overtime  suit 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
agreed  to  pay  $77,851  in  overtime  to 
219  stringers  to  settle  a  suit  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Federal  regulators  filed  a  complaint 
in  June  claiming  the  Inquirer  since 
1989  had  failed  to  pay  overtime  to 
free-lance  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  sometimes  worked  over  40 
hours  a  week. 

Most  of  the  workers  contribute  to 
the  paper’s  suburban  Neighbors  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  government  alleged  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Inquirer,  had  violated  labor 
laws  by  failing  to  pay  stringers  one- 
half  times  their  hourly  pay  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  a  week. 

Since  a  group  of  stringers  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  unionize  full-  and 
part-time  contributors  in  1989,  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  changed  how  it  pays  them. 
Reporters  are  paid  by  the  story,  pho¬ 
tographers  by  the  day. 

PNI  vice  president  Charles  Fancher 
said  the  settlement,  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Philadelphia,  was 
“reasonable,  fair  and  we  will  proceed 
accordingly.” 

Judge  orders 
payment  of 
overtime 

A  state  judge  in  Louisiana  has 
awarded  $10,638  to  a  former  Lafay¬ 
ette  Daily  Advertiser  employee  who 
sued  for  overtime  pay. 

Judge  John  Rixie  Mouton  in  Lafay¬ 
ette  made  the  award  to  former  Daily 
Advertiser  entertainment  editor  Ar¬ 
den  Dufilho,  who  claimed  the  paper 
failed  to  pay  her  for  overtime  she 
worked. 

In  a  written  decision,  Mouton  said  a 
notebook  in  which  Daily  Advertiser 
managing  editor  Charles  Lenox  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  tracked  Dufilho’s 
hours  “was  manufactured  after  Du¬ 
filho  was  terminated.” 

When  Dufilho  complained  to  Le¬ 
nox,  according  to  the  judge’s  sum¬ 
mary  as  quoted  in  the  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Baton  Rouge,  he  told  her  “if 
she  didn’t  like  it,  not  to  let  the  door  hit 
her  on  her  butt  as  she  left.  Needing  a 
livelihood,  plaintiff  remained,  but 
kept  a  copy  of  her  time  sheets.” 

Dufilho  left  the  paper  in  1989.  As  a 
free-lancer,  she  has  contributed  re¬ 


views  to  the  Morning  Advocate. 

The  judgment  assessed  the  Daily 
Advertiser  $1,678  in  overtime  pay, 
$340  for  one  week’s  vacation,  $6,120 
in  penalties,  $2,500  in  attorney’s  fees 
and  $400  for  court  costs. 

Daily  Advertiser  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Richard  D’Aquin  said 
there  were  “some  obvious  judicial 
errors  and  we  are  very  confident  we 
will  get  this  overturned  on  appeal.” 

He  said  Dufilho  quit  after  an  argu¬ 
ment  over  coverage  with  Lenox  and 
the  paper  knew  nothing  of  her  claims 
for  overtime  pay  until  after  she  had 
left  to  work  for  a  competitor. 

“This  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  newspaper,”  D’Aquin 
said. 

Lenox  called  “ridiculous”  the 
judge’s  finding  that  he  had  written  the 
notebook  after  Dufilho  had  left.  “I 
certainly  didn’t  manufacture  the  note¬ 
book,”  he  said. 

Alaska  papers 
may  challenge 
news  ban  law 

Alaska’s  two  biggest  newspapers 
may  challenge  a  new  victims’  rights 
law  that  officials  have  used  to  bar 
public  access  to  police  logs  and  crime 
reports  that  were  routinely  reviewed 
by  reporters. 

The  law  bans  public  release  of 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
any  crime  victim  or  witness.  Journal¬ 
ists  have  used  the  information  to  find 
crime  scenes  and  check  the  accuracy 
of  police  reports. 

Before  records  are  released,  the 
restricted  addresses,  telephone  num¬ 
bers  and  names  now  must  be  deleted. 

Reporters  in  Anchorage,  Sitka  and 
Soldotna  have  found  their  access  to 
police  records  severely  restricted 
since  the  law  took  effect  Sept.  15. 

“We  are  going  to  go  all  the  way  on 
this,  no  matter  what  it  takes,”  said 
Paul  Jenkins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  Times.  “We  simply  won’t 
have  public  records  shut  down  like 
that.” 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  sus¬ 
pended  publication  of  a  popular 
weekly  crime  feature  because  of  the 
law. 

“At  a  very  time  when  our  readers 
are  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
level  of  violence  in  their  communi¬ 
ties,  we  are  getting  less  of  that  infor¬ 
mation,”  editor  Howard  Weaver  said, 
adding  the  paper  was  considering 
legal  action. 

—  AP 


Juror’s  comment 
to  student  reporter 
leads  to  new  trial 

A  murder  trial  juror’s  alleged  racist 
comment  about  the  defendant  to  a 
student  reporter  has  led  to  a  new  trial. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Norman 
Spellberg  in  Martinez,  Calif.,  threw 
out  the  second-degree  murder  convic¬ 
tion  of  Moc  Van  Nguyen,  saying  the 
verdict  was  unfair  because  of  remarks 
having  been  made  to  the  reporter  by 
one  juror. 

Public  defender  Lesli  Caldwell 
asked  for  the  new  trial  after  Susan 
Dorough,  a  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  student,  had 
reported  the  comment. 

Dorough,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
trial  by  her  instructor,  said  that  during 
a  break  in  the  Nguyen  trial  the  juror 
approached  her  in  the  hallway  and 
asked  her  what  newspaper  she 
worked  for. 

According  to  Dorough,  when  she 
told  him  she  was  a  student  journalist, 
the  man,  whose  name  was  unavail¬ 
able,  remarked  about  Nguyen:  “You 
know  these  shifty-eyed  Vietnamese. 
They  won’t  look  you  in  the  eye. 
They’re  all  lying.  You  can’t  believe 
any  of  them.” 

In  her  reporting  class  the  next  day, 
Dorough’s  instructor,  Mary  Ann  Ho¬ 
gan,  asked  the  students,  who  had  cov¬ 
ered  different  trials  in  the  Bay  area,  if 
anything  interesting  had  happened  on 
their  assignments. 

“When  Susan  told  me  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  I  said  ‘Oh  my,’  ”  re¬ 
called  Hogan,  a  former  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  reporter. 

Hogan  explained  to  Dorough  that 
jurors  are  prohibited  from  discussing 
the  case  with  anyone  during  a  trial  and 
advised  her  to  tell  court  authorities 
immediately  of  the  juror’s  statement. 

The  student  notified  Judge  Spell¬ 
berg  through  his  bailiff.  The  judge 
then  instructed  Dorough  to  contact 
defense  attorney  Caldwell. 

In  court  papers,  Caldwell  declared 
that  “It  is  more  than  clear  that  in  Mr. 
Nguyen’s  case,  the  juror  made  racist, 
prejudiced  and  biased  statements  to 
Ms.  Dorough.” 

According  to  Caldwell,  the  juror 
admitted  to  an  investigator  from  the 
public  defender’s  office  that  he  had 
talked  to  Dorough  but  denied  having 
made  racist  remarks. 

Caldwell  chai^ged  misconduct,  which 
jeopardized  her  client’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

Nguyen  had  been  found  guilty  of 
killing  a  Vietnamese  acquaintance. 
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some  are 


UHBiam  Shakespeatt  —  Chle^h  Ni^hl 


Encourage  greatness  and  excellence 
in  journalism  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
1992  Directory  of  Journalism  Awards 
and  Fellowships.  Call  attention  to  the 
award,  grant,  fellowship  or  scholarship 
your  organization  offers.  Your  ad  in  this 
section  will  raise  not  only  the  quantity 
of  entries  but  also  the  quality  of  entries. 

The  more  entries  —  the  tougher  the 
competition. 

This  directory  is  a  pullout  section  within  the 
December  28  issue  and  serves  as  a  guide  for 
journalists  from  the  student  to  the  profession¬ 
al  level. 


ISSUE  DATE:  December  28,  1991 
CLOSINGS:  Space  —  December  11 

Material  —  December  16 


For  reservations  and  information  call  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  or  your  local  sales  representative. 


Chicago;  312*641*0041 
San  Francisco:  415*421*7950 


New  York:  212*675*4380 
Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 


New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 


1 1  West  t9th  Street  •  New  Mbrk.  N  Y  1001 1 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


AAary  Altuvilla 


Steven  Pope 


Dan  Walker 


Kenneth  McNamee 


Arturo  Vi  liar 


Mary  Altuvilla,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Saint  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  has  been 
named  vice  president/director  of 
advertising  at  the  newspaper.  She 
succeeds  Thomas  R.  Golden,  who 
has  been  named  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Steven  K.  Pope,  formerly  vice 
president/circulation  with  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  and  production  for 
the  newspaper.  He  continues  as  cor¬ 
porate  vice  president/circulation  for 
the  Post’s  parent  company,  Media- 
News  Group. 

Pope  previously  had  held  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  the  Denver  Post, 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson  and 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Walker,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  at  the  States¬ 
man-Journal  in  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  at  The 
Olympian  of  Olympia,  Wash. 

Walker  previously  had  served  as 
classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 

*  *  If 

Frank  Deford,  formerly  editor  in 
chief  of  the  defunct  sports  daily  The 


National,  has  joined  Newsweek 
magazine  as  a  contributing  editor. 

*  *  ^ 

David  L.  Smith,  formerly  chief 
executive  officer  at  the  Culpeper 
(Va.)  Star  Exponent,  has  been  named 
to  the  new  position  of  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Arundel 
Newspapers/Warrenton  Newspapers 
Group  in  Herndon,  Va. 

«  4c  « 

New  York  Newsday  has  announced 
the  following  staff  appointments: 

Richie  Gaeta,  formerly  Newsday 
regional  manager  in  Queens,  N.Y., 
has  been  named  New  York  single¬ 
copy  sales  manager. 

Gaeta  previously  had  worked  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Andy  Kick,  formerly  telemarketing 
manager,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Gaeta  as  Queens  regional  manager. 

Eick  previously  had  worked  as  a 
sales  representative  for  the  Daily 
News. 

Tom  Dressler,  formerly  with  the 
Daily  News,  has  joined  Newsday  as 
regional  sales  manager  for  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  and  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

John  McGee,  formerly  Eastern 
regional  manager  for  the  defunct 
sports  daily  The  National,  has  been 
named  single-copy  county  manager 
for  the  Bronx  and  Westchester 
County. 
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Kenneth  McNamee,  formerly  con¬ 
troller  in  the  broadcast  division  of 
Scripps  Howard  of  Cincinnati,  has 
been  named  controller  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

Arturo  Villar,  founding  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hispanic  newsweekly 
Vista,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Pease,  founding  director 
of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  Work¬ 
shop  for  Minorities  at  the  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio 
University  in  Athens,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  journalism 
department  at  St.  Michael’s  College, 
Colchester,  Vt. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Patricia  Weitzel,  formerly  food 
and  restaurant  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland 
magazine,  has  been  named  style  edi¬ 
tor  of  Boston  magazine. 

4c  «  * 

Eugene  L.  Gorlewski,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Happenings  section  of  the 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Herald,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor  at  the 
newspaper. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jane  N.  Begert,  formerly  manager 
of  corporate  human  resources  for 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  human  resources  for  the 
company. 

4c  4c  4c 

David  V.  Berry,  formerly  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  for 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-In¬ 
quirer.  He  succeeds  Tim  Harmon, 
who  has  joined  the  Hammond,  Ind., 
Times. 

Berry  previously  had  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Clute,  Texas,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  and  Manhattan,  Kan. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Ron  Johnson 


Susan  AAayfield 


Ron  Johnson,  formerly  vice  presi-  Patty  Garrett,  formerly  adver-  managing  editor/metro  and  retail 
dent  and  business  manager  for  Sen-  tising  manager  for  the  Tri-City  office  advertising  representative  at  the  Bea- 

tinel  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-  con  Journal  and  editor  of  the  Tr/ft/zne- 

suburban  weeklies  in  the  Denver  5/ar  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  pro-  C/iromWe  of  Warren,  Ohio, 

area,  has  been  named  controller  at  moted  to  director  of  telemarketing  for 

The  Times  in  Shreveport,  La.  He  sue-  classified  advertising, 

ceeds  W.E.  “Ed”  Payne,  who  has  Tony  Martinette,  formerly  Ches- 
announced  his  retirement.  apeake  advertising  sales  manager, 

Johnson  previously  had  worked  for  has  been  promoted  to  advertising 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  and  manager  for  Portsmouth  and  Chesa- 
earlier  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  in  Pough-  peake. 
keepsie,  N.Y.,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  St.  «  >it 

Cloud,  Minn.  Greenman,  formerly  manag¬ 

ing  editor/administration  of  the  Bea-  William  E.  Ardell,  president  and 
con  Journal  in  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  chief  executive  officer  of  Southam 
appointed  associate  publisher  for  the  Business  Communications  Inc.  in  To- 
newspaper’s  editions  in  the  Ohio  ronto,  has  been  appointed  executive 
counties  of  Stark  and  Wayne.  vice  president  of  the  parent  company, 

Greenman  previously  had  worked  Southam  Inc.  He  retains  his  position 
as  executive  news  editor,  assistant  at  the  subsidiary. 


Janice  Jones,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  newspaper. 

Jones  previously  had  served  as 
retail  manager  at  the  Daily  News. 


The  Associated  Press  has  named 
Ron  Brouillette  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  its  communications  depart¬ 
ment  and  Linda  K.  Sachs  director  of 
employee  benefits. 


David  Merves,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  Miami-Dade  Commu¬ 
nity  College,  has  been  awarded  pro¬ 
fessional  development  leave  for 
winter  and  spring  terms  to  serve  as 
copy  editor  of  the  Miami  Jewish  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Merves  previously  had  worked  as  a 
staff  writer  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  Daily  Lantern, 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  the  Miami 
Herald  and  the  former  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 


Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  sold 

The  Russellville,  AR 
Courier  Democrat 

(Daily  Circulation  11,000) 


J.T.  “Tim”  Viall,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  The  Blade  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record.  He  succeeds  Robert  Ritt- 
LER,  who  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

Viall  previously  had  worked  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
and  the  Spokesman-Review  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  and  major  accounts 
manager  for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

Su.SAN  Mayfield,  formerly  major 
accounts  manager  for  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications’  North  Bay  division  in 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  at  the 
Stockton  Record. 


(Daily  Circulation  7,600) 

To  Paducah  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Paducah,  Kentucky 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
Worrell  Enterprises  in  this  transaction 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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OBITUARIES 


Robert  D.  Byerly,  58,  executive 
vice  president  of  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  died 
Oct.  1. 

Byerly  previously  had  worked  for 
McClatchy  as  operations  director, 
vice  president  of  operations  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  both  the  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  earlier  worked  in  several  capaci¬ 
ties  with  Knight  Publishing  Co.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  publishers  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Caton,  78,  retired  executive 
city  editor  of  the  defunct  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Sept.  12  in  LaCanada,  Calif. 

Caton  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Los 
Angeles  News  Journal,  The  Orego¬ 
nian  in  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Express  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Clemmer,  87,  former 
reporter  and  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  former  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  earlier  a  Time  magazine  staffer, 
died  Sept.  15  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 
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newspaper .  .  . 
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C.  Berky  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Consultants  •  Brokers  •  Appraisers 
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Rob  Crowley,  34,  columnist  for 
the  Standard-Times  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  died  Sept.  8  in  an  automobile 
crash. 

Crowley  previously  had  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  city  editor  at  the  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Saville  R.  Davis,  82,  retired  news 
executive  with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Boston,  died  Oct.  3  in 
Wellesley,  Mass. 


Tony  Durr,  44,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Times,  died  Sept.  24. 

Durr  also  had  worked  at  the  Kodiak 
(Alaska)  Daily  Mirror  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 


iMA  Jo  Faribault  Fleetwood, 
former  associate  editor  of  the  Del  Rio 
(Texas)  News  Herald,  died  Sept.  15. 


Muriel  Clark  Gamble,  83,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  with  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Ac/vcrrwer(now  the  Westfield 
Evening  News),  died  Sept.  25  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Mary  Harris,  87,  columnist  for  the 
weekly  Glastonbury  (Conn.)  Citizen, 
died  Sept.  13  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Harris  previously  had  worked  as  a 
speechwriter  for  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  reporter  for  the  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


El  WIN  Dwight  Hatfield,  69,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  public  relations  executive  and 
founder  of  the  Metro  Downtowner 
newspaper  in  Oklahoma  City,  died 
Sept.  23. 

Hatfield  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  managing  editor,  special 
projects  writer  and  editor,  assistant 
city  editor  and  state  editor  for  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  The  Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 


and  a  member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Globe-Times  and  the  Allentown,  Pa., 
Morning  Call,  died  Aug.  3. 

Koch  previously  had  served  as 
public  and  sports  information  director 
for  Moravian  College  in  Pennsylvania 
and  part-time  sports  information 
director  at  Allentown  College. 


Orville  E.  “Bud”  Lomoe,  77,  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  board 
member,  died  Sept.  15. 


Joseph  T.  Millington,  84,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  Newark,  N.J., 
Star-Ledger,  died  Sept.  26  in  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J. 


Hugh  Morrow,  76,  former  speech- 
writer  and  press  counsel  for  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
died  of  a  stroke  Sept.  25. 

Morrow  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Centre  Daily  Times  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


James  F.  Moser  Jr.,  76,  former 
reporter  with  the  Free  Lance-Star  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  Evening  Star  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  died  Sept.  17. 


Jason  Mullen,  20,  copy  writer  for 
the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J., 
died  Sept.  28  from  injuries  he  had 
sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 


James  B.  Robbins,  71,  columnist 
for  the  Middlesex  News  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  died  Sept.  13  in  Framing¬ 
ham. 

Robbins  previously  had  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  former  Framingham 
News  and  correspondent  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  the 
Telegram  &  Gazette  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  wire  services. 


Martin  S.  Hayden,  79,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  board  member,  died  of 
cancer  Sept.  15. 


Clifford  O.  Koch,  67,  columnist 
at  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Globe-Times 


F.  Phil  Turner,  83,  former  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  trade  newspaper 
Daily  Variety,  died  of  pneumonia 
Sept.  13. 

Turner  previously  had  served  as 
publisher  of  several  newspapers  in 
the  South  as  well  as  the  California 
papers  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
and  the  Valley  Times. 
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Regional  marketing  works  for  Nissan 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Regional  marketing  is  today’s 
watchword  for  Nissan  Motor  Corp. 
USA,  one  of  its  top  executives 
recently  told  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Bob  J.  Thomas,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Nissan  Divi¬ 
sion,  said  the  shift  in  focus  from  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  in  Carson,  Calif., 
“comes  from  a  recognition  that  Nis¬ 
san’s  business  is  out  there.  Our  deal¬ 
ers  and  our  consumers  are  out  there, 
not  back  here  at  headquarters  build¬ 
ing.” 

Thomas  explained  that  business 


Stock  market 
game  in  schools 

Noting  widespread  interest  in  the 
project  among  schools,  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  is  offering  its  biannual 
Stock  Market  Game  for  students  in 
grades  4-12. 

“We  didn’t  expect  to  generate  such 
widespread  interest  and  participation 
in  the  program  but,  with  increased 
emphasis  on  economics  in  the  class¬ 
room,  teachers  have  found  this  to  be  a 
unique  and  effective  way  to  introduce 
students  to  the  American  economy 
and  the  principles  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  Portia  Tanaka,  manager  of 
the  Bee’s  Educational  Services  De¬ 
partment. 

The  contest  consists  of  two  divi¬ 
sions:  elementary  (grades  4-8)  and 
secondary  (9-12).  Each  class  will  have 
a  total  of  $10,()()0  in  hypothetical  dol¬ 
lars  to  invest. 

“Skills  such  as  cooperative  learn¬ 
ing,  math,  reading,  research,  graph¬ 
ing,  vocabulary  development  and  con¬ 
sumer  education  will  be  reinforced  in 
the  classroom  as  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  participate  in  the  program,” 
Tanaka  stated. 

Each  participating  classroom  is 
considered  a  team.  A  $60  entry  fee  per 
team  covers  the  cost  of  a  classroom 
set  of  newspapers  delivered  every 
Friday  during  the  eight-week  contest. 

At  no  additional  cost,  teachers 
receive  a  stock  market  folder,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  contest  materials,  curricu¬ 
lum,  student  participation  certifi¬ 
cates,  bulletin  board  wall  chart  for 
tracking  stocks,  glossary  of  stock 
market  terminology,  resource  list  and 
other  related  information. 


differs  widely  from  market  to  market: 
trucks  sell  heavily  in  Texas,  sports 
utilities  go  well  in  Denver  and  the 
upper  East  Coast,  and  sports  cars  are 
big  in  the  Sun  Belt. 

“In  order  to  get  closer  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  we  had  to  orient  our  company 
around  what  happens  out  there  in  the 
regions,  not  around  what  happens  in 
Carson,  Calif.,”  Thomas  said. 

According  to  Thomas,  a  rethinking 
of  Nissan’s  marketing  policy  began  in 
1988,  when  Tom  Mignanelli  was 
brought  in  to  run  the  company  and 
eventually  named  president. 

At  that  time,  Nissan  also  hired 
Chiat/Day  as  its  advertising  agency  to 
improve  what  Thomas  termed  was  a 
“vague  and  hazy”  public  image  of  the 
company. 

It  was  further  decided  then  that 
dealer  advertising  was  not  doing 
much  to  enhance  that  image,  he  said. 

Thomas  recalled  that,  under  the 
company’s  old  name,  Datsun  Dealer 
Advertising  Associations  were  formed 
in  1976  and  that  by  1988  there  were  66 
associations  using  34 -different  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  company,  he  continued,  had 
several  concerns  about  the  associa¬ 
tions.  Even  though  Nissan  was  giving 
financial  support  to  them,  it  had  very 
little  say  about  how  the  funds  were 
used,  Thomas  related. 

“We  did  an  analysis  that  showed 
that  in  some  associations  less  than 
half  of  the  money  was  spent  for 
media,”  he  continued.  “We  were 
concerned  about  this  because  we 
knew  our  share  of  voice  was  lower 
than  our  competition  in  most  markets 
and  here  we  weren’t  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  money  that  could  improve 
our  share  of  voice,  let  alone  the  cre¬ 
ative  message.” 

Another  problem  with  the  associa¬ 
tions,  according  to  Thomas,  was  that 
they  did  not  cover  the  entire  country. 
Out  of  1 , 1 00  total  N  issan  dealers ,  only 
70%  were  represented  in  dealer  asso¬ 
ciations,  he  said. 

The  answer  to  these  problems  was 
decentralized  regional  marketing, 
Thomas  stated. 

Thomas  said  that  when  he  floated 
the  idea  he  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  not  the  tough  sell 
he  had  expected  with  the  dealers  and 
the  presidents  of  the  former  ad  associ¬ 
ations. 

One  snag  that  did  develop,  he  said, 
was  in  the  idea  that  network  televi¬ 
sion  would  be  an  efficient  way  to 
advertise  quarterly  sales  events. 


“This  caused  us  problems  be¬ 
cause  we  could  run  only  one  message 
everywhere,  which  is  contradictory 
to  regional  marketing,”  Thomas 
observed. 

The  solution,  he  said,  was  to  decen¬ 
tralize  further  the  process  by  creating 
regional  promotion  budgets  with  the 
regional  having  total  autonomy  on 
how  the  money  was  spent. 

The  next  step,  Thomas  noted,  was 
to  recognize  each  regional  general 
manager  as  the  client,  “the  singular 
customer,”  and  then  to  set  up  support 
offices  to  work  directly  with  the 
regions  and  dealers. 

Chiat/Day,  he  said,  established 
offices  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta  and 
New  York,  with  account  executives, 
creative  teams,  and  media  people  in 
the  field  to  service  each  of  the  11 
regions. 

Fund  raiser 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  its 
annual  “Al’s  Run”  recently  helped 
raise  funds  to  benefit  the  A1  McGuire 
pediatric  intensive  care  unit  at  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  of  Wisconsin. 

The  eight-kilometer  run,  which 
has  generated  nearly  $2  million  since 
1978i  attracted  21,908  runners,  walk¬ 
ers  and  wheelchairs,  according  to  the 
Journal. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Appeal  delays 
newsrack  placement 
at  airport 

Three  South  Carolina  newspapers 
have  won  the  right  to  place  newsracks 
in  the  Greenville-Spartanburg  Airport 
but  an  appeal  by  airport  authorities 
has  delayed  the  installation. 

U.S.  District  Judge  G.  Ross  Ander¬ 
son  upheld  the  newspapers'  argu¬ 
ments  that  prohibition  violated  their 
First  Amendment  rights. 

A  suit  seeking  to  overturn  the  air¬ 
port’s  ban  on  racks  was  filed  by  Multi- 
media  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  News  and  Greenville 
Piedmont,  and  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald-Journal. 

Gary  Jackson,  the  airport’s  execu¬ 
tive  director,  had  refused  to  permit 
the  racks  in  the  terminal  building, 
relegating  them  to  the  parking  garage. 
He  contended  that  racks  in  the  termi¬ 
nal  posed  an  aesthetics  problem  and 


would  take  away  revenue  from  the 
aiport  gift  shop,  which  sells  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Judge  Anderson  said  the  aiport 
failed  to  show  that  its  concerns  were 
justified. 

Steven  R.  Brandt,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  News,  told 
E&P  that  the  newspapers  had  offered 
to  design  the  racks  in  a  way  the  airport 
considered  acceptable  in  terms  of  aes¬ 
thetics. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  they 
wanted  to  make  their  papers  easily 
available  to  business  travelers,  many 
of  whom  pass  through  the  terminal 
before  the  gift  shop  opens  or  after  it 
closes. 

“What’s  the  big  deal?”  asked  attor¬ 
ney  Wallace  Lightsey  in  an  interview. 
“Society  has  changed  in  the  last  200 
years.  Parks  and  city  squares  are  no 
longer  the  main  public  gathering 
places  and  public  forums.  They  are 
now  the  shopping  malls  and  areas  of 
public  transportation  such  as  air¬ 
ports.” 

Lightsey  predicted  that  Judge  An¬ 


derson’s  ruling  will  be  upheld  on 
appeal. 


Post  reporter 
will  not  testify 

A  Washington  Post  reporter,  who 
had  faced  jail  for  contempt  of  court 
after  refusing  to  testify  about  a  confi¬ 
dential  source,  will  not  have  to  testify 
now  that  the  case  has  been  settled  out 
of  court. 

Washington  Post  reporter  Linda 
Wheeler  was  found  in  contempt  of 
court  after  refusing  to  testify  about 
the  source  of  a  police  handbook 
linked  to  an  unsuccessful  drug  raid. 
Wheeler  was  called  to  testify  in  the 
lawsuit  of  six  police  officers  suing 
their  chief,  whom  they  accused  of 
making  them  the  scapegoat  for  the 
botched  raid. 

Wheeler’s  husband,  a  park  police 
officer,  testified  that  she  had  told  him 
the  police  chief  was  her  source  for  the 
handbook,  but  Wheeler  refused  to 
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testify.  The  appeals  court  upheld  the 
contempt  charge,  ruling  that  Wheeler 
had  given  up  her  right  to  protect  her 
source  by  telling  her  husband  who  it 
was. 

Although  she  had  been  ordered 
jailed,  Wheeler  was  free  on  appeal 
when  a  mistrial  was  declared  in  the 
case  (E&P,  May  25.) 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
the  officers  settled  their  case  against 
the  chief  10  days  before  the  new  trial 
was  scheduled  to  start. 


Records  ruling 
sent  back  to 
lower  court 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has 
ordered  a  lower  court  to  review  its 
decision  allowing  the  Victorville 
Daily  Press  access  to  sherifT  s  records 
of  the  beating  of  a  man  by  sheriffs 
deputies. 

Los  Angeles  attorney  Paul  Pa¬ 
quette,  who  represents  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County  Sheriff  s  Department 
contended  the  order,  in  effect. 


reverses  a  1984  decision  that  limits 
the  state  government’s  power  to  with¬ 
hold  certain  records. 

A  Superior  Court  in  July  ordered 
the  sheriff  s  department  to  provide 
public  access  to  records  of  alleged 
misconduct  by  deputies.  The  Fourth 
District  Court  of  Appeals  let  the  rul¬ 
ing  stand  without  comment. 

The  case  concerns  a  1990  incident 
in  which  deputies  assaulted  Daniel 
Morgan,  34,  an  auto  body  shop 
owner,  during  a  drug  raid.  No  drugs 
were  found. 

The  1984  appellate  court  decision 
involved  South  Coast  Newspapers 
i’5.  City  of  Oceanside. 

In  reference  to  the  recent  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  in  the  sheriff  s  raid  inci¬ 
dent,  Paquette  told  the  Daily  Press: 
“What  you  have  here  is  the  Supreme 
Court  giving  the  Fourth  District  an 
opportunity  to  correct  an  error.” 

Santa  Ana  attorney  Mark  Wray 
representing  the  Daily  Press  coun¬ 
tered  that  Paquette  was  “ahead  of  the 
game. 

“I  don’t  think  the  Supreme  Court 
will  abandon  its  previous  line  of  deci¬ 
sion  in  such  an  off-handed  manner,” 
he  said.  “The  Supreme  Court  is  not 


going  to  use  that  type  of  indirect 
method  to  rewrite  the  law.  It’s  not 
done  that  way.” 


Oakland  Tribune 
employees  win 
arrears  payment 

In  a  federal  court  settlement,  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  has  agreed 
to  pay  arrears  of  $74,000  to  its 
employee  health  and  benefit  fund. 

The  stipulation  resulted  from  a  suit 
filed  against  the  financially  troubled 
Tribune  by  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Publisher’s  Association  and  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Health  and  Welfare  Trust  Fund.  The 
plaintiffs  represent  employees  on  the 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  Tribune,  which  was  delinquent 
in  fringe  benefit  payments  from  June 
through  August,  agreed  to  pay  the 
$74,000  plus  7.5%  interest  in  five 
installments  of  $12,558.42  on  or  be- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Two  small-town  dailies  provide  literary  outlet  for  writing  readers 


“It  was  really  eloquent  writing  on 
the  mistakes  she  had  made  and  how 
she  missed  her  children,”  Andrews 
related. 

Andrews  said  he  may  do  some  ed¬ 
iting  on  articles  or  stories  but  he 
leaves  poetry  alone. 

At  the  Donrey-owned  Journal,  one 
recent  poem  attacked  California  for 
its  mental  health  program  while 
another  paid  tribute  to  the  writer’s 
antique  violin.  A  man’s  prose  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  encounter  with  a  shaky- 
handed  barber  combined  the  styles  of 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  James  M. 
Cain  with  absorbing  results. 

Both  editors  said  reader  response 
to  the  page  has  been  positive. 

“At  least  we’ve  had  no  complaints 
and  that  usually  means  it’s  ac¬ 
cepted,”  said  Andrews.  Some  10 
newspapers  around  the  country  have 
made  inquiries  to  the  Herald  about 
the  free-lance  page,  he  continued. 

Smith  said  published  authors  keep 
sending  in  more  material  and  that 
comments  from  other  readers  have 
been  supportive. 

The  Journal  also  has  a  Reader 
Advisory  Group  of  10  citizens  who 
meet  once  a  month  to  discuss  poten¬ 
tial  story  topics  for  the  whole  paper. 

According  to  Smith,  the  group, 
which  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  community,  “ex¬ 
pressed  its  satisfaction”  with  the 
Readers  Page. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two  small-town  dailies  are  provid¬ 
ing  a  literary  outlet  for  their  writing 
readers. 

Once  a  month,  the  Ukiah  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal  and  the  Plainview 
(Texas)  Daily  Herald  open  a  full  page 
for  free-lance  submissions  of  poetry, 
short  stories,  feature  articles  and 
photos. 

Daily  Journal  editor  Jim  Smith, 
who  freely  admits  to  swiping  the  idea 
from  the  Daily  Herald,  said  he  began 
the  service  in  June  because  he  was 
constantly  rejecting  poems  from  read¬ 
ers  who  wanted  them  printed  as  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  or  elsewhere  in  the 
paper. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  unpublished 
authors  in  Mendocino  County  and  the 
Ukiah  area,”  Smith  commented.  “I 
personally  don’t  like  poetry  but  I  was 
impressed  that  so  many  people  were 
writing  it.  I  thought  if  they  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  it  in  print,  the  Journal 
could  provide  the  forum.” 

Smith  does  not  pay  the  writers, 
who  range  from  age  10  to  adulthood, 
but  that  does  not  stop  them  from 
showering  him  with  manuscripts. 

“I  rarely  turn  anything  down,”  he 
said.  “If  it’s  at  all  printable.  I’ll  hold  it 
until  I  have  space.” 

In  a  few  instances.  Smith  recalled, 
the  material  has  been  of  such  high 
quality  that  he  has  phoned  the  writer 
to  encourage  him  or  her  to  try  also  to 
sell  it  to  a  magazine.  He  said  he  edits 
only  for  spelling  and  punctuation. 

At  the  Daily  Herald,  editor  Danny 
Andrews  has  been  similarly  swamped 
by  contributions  since  the  Hearst 
newspaper  began  its  “Reader’s 
Page”  three  years  ago. 

Andrews  said  90%  of  the  submis¬ 
sions  is  poetry  “and  there’s  always  a 
backlog.” 

“Many  people  think  they  have  the 
possibility  to  become  writers,” 
Andrews  remarked.  “We  try  to  help 
them.” 

Because  Plainview  is  in  the  Bible 
Belt,  many  of  the  poems  have  a  reli¬ 
gious  theme  or  overtone,  he  added. 

“We  reject  very  little.” 

Like  Smith,  Andrews  does  not  pay 
for  the  contributions  but  he  made  an 
exception  for  a  piece  on  country-and- 
westem  singer  Jimmy  Dean,  who  is 
from  Plainview. 


A  fish  called  OSCAR 


Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal's 
Readers  Page 


Buster  and  ms 


Amen  and  goodbye 


Insight  on  Sunday 

As  of  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  Insight 
magazine  will  be  inserted  in  all  the 
Sunday  home-delivery  and  single¬ 
copy  editions  of  the  Washington 
Times.  The  Times  launched  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  Sept.  8. 


Remeniering 


Grant  to  help 
develop  free  press 

A  $200,000  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  help  fund  the  development 
of  a  free  press  in  East  and  Central 
Europe. 

The  grant  will  fund  a  series  of  work¬ 
shops  in  these  countries  and  will  set 
up  several  internships  for  journalists. 


Plainview  (Texas)  Daily  Herald's 
Readers  Page 


“It  was  an  exceptional  job,”  An¬ 
drews  said. 

Andrews  noted,  however,  that  the 
most  memorable  contribution  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  a  poem  from  a  female  jail 
prisoner. 
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About  Awards 


Ida  B.  Wells  Award.  John  C.  Quinn,  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  Forum  and  former  chief  news  executive  at 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  been  named  the  ninth  winner  of  the 
Ida  B.  Wells  Award  for  exemplary  achievement  in  hiring 
and  advancing  minorities  in  the  news  media. 

The  award  consists  of  a  bust  of  Ida  B.  Wells,  the  pio¬ 
neering  black  editor,  and  journalism  scholarships  for 
minority  students  in  Quinn’s  name.  Quinn  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Freedom  Forum,  formerly  the  Gannett 
Foundation,  since  1988.  Career  highlights  include  serving 
as  a  lead  planning  editor  for  USA  Today  when  it  was 
launched  in  1982,  and  its  editor  in  chief  until  1989.  The 
judges  credited  Quinn  with  leading  the  news  industry  in 
developing  minority  managers  and  mainstreaming  minori¬ 
ties,  both  as  news  sources  and  professional  journalists. 

United  Nations  Reporting  Award.  Jeanne  Moos,  a  news 
correspondent  for  CNN ,  has  been  selected  by  a  panel  of  1 1 
leading  editors  as  the  1991  recipient  of  the  Korn/Ferry 
International  Journalism  Aw'ard  for  Excellence  in  United 
Nations  reporting. 

The  award  recognizes  the  U.S.  journalist  who  contrib¬ 
utes  most  significantly  to  the  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  award  was  established  in  1989  by  Korn/ 
Ferry  International,  an  executive  search  firm,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Business  Council  for  the  United  Nations. 
Moos  received  $5,000. 

Dow  Jones  Minority  Reporting  Scholarships.  Sixteen 
minority  college  juniors  who  worked  last  fall,  spring  or 
summer  as  daily  newspaper  reporters  have  been  awarded 
$1 ,000  scholarships  from  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund 
through  its  1991  Minority  Reporting  Intern  Scholarship 
Competition. 

The  winners,  their  hometowns,  the  colleges  they  attend 
and  the  newspapers  where  they  worked  are:  Yvette 
Armendariz  of  Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent-, 
Janelle  Carter  of  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  Florida  A&M  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  (Spartanburg,  S.C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal-,  Charlene  Chu  of  Denver,  Boston  University,  (Den¬ 
ver)  Rocky  Mountain  News-,  Njeri  Fuller  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen-, 
Jonathan  Glater  of  Boston,  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College, 
Boston  Globe-,  Rolanda  Hatcher  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina- Aiken,  The  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State-, 
Stacy  Hawkins  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Jackson  (Miss.)  State 
University,  USA  Today,  Arlington,  Va.;  Albert  Hsu  of 
Bloomington,  Minn.,  Minnesota  Bible  College,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn.,  the  Star  Tribune:  Newspaper  of  the  Twin 
C/7ies;Terrence  Johnson  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Morehouse 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  News-Sentinel  (Fort  Wayne); 
Elizabeth  Lee  of  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Boston  University, 
(Middletown)  Times  Herald-Record-,  James  McWilliams 
of  Washington,  Ga.,  Oakwood  College,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
Tampa  Tribune-,  Dolissa  Medina  of  Brownsville,  Texas, 
San  Francisco  State  University,  the  Brownsville  Herald-, 
Cheryl  Ross  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.,  the  Virginian-Pilot/the  Ledger-Star;  Wil 
Shamlin  of  Newark,  Del.,  University  of  Delaware,  New¬ 
ark,  (Utica,  N.Y)  Observer-Dispatch-,  Kraig  Singleton  of 
St.  Croix,  V.L,  Harvard  University,  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News,  St.  Thomas;  and  Julie  Yamamoto  of  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  The  (San  Bernardino)  Sun. 


California  Press  Photographer  Association  Awards. 
The  35th  annual  Gold  Seal  News  Photo  Contest  winners 
were  announced  recently.  A  total  of  2,217  pictures  were 
entered  by  112  photographers.  The  judges  were  Alan 
Berman,  staff  photographer,  Seattle  Times;  Lance  Iver¬ 
son,  staff  photographer,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Tammy  Lechner,  staff  photographer/weekend  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Bryan  Moss,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  San  Jose  Mercury  News;  and  Merrill  Oliver,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  photography,  Sacramento  Bee.  First-place 
winners  are  listed  below:  Photographer  of  the  Year,  Paul 
Kitagaki  Jr.,  San  Jose  Mercury  News;  College  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year,  Don  Leach,  California  State  University 
Long  Beach;  Individual  Awards,  First  Place,  Johanna 
Vossler,  “Beyond  Reach”  Visalia  Times-Delta;  Picture 
Story,  Joe  Cavaretta,  “Urban  Indians,”  San  Jose  Mercury 
News;  Illustration,  Mark  Rightmire,  “Electric  Boots,” 
Orange  County  Register;  Clip  Photographer,  David 
Schreiber,  Torrance  Daily  Breeze. 

Fellows  named.  The  Annenberg  Washington  Program  of 
Northwestern  University,  which  specializes  in  communi¬ 
cations  policy  studies,  has  named  four  new  fellows  for  the 
1991-92  program  year. 

They  are:  Mark  Director,  adjunct  professor  of  law.  New 
York  Law  School,  to  focus  on  international  media  and 
telecommunications;  Barbara  Gill,  adjunct  professor  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  to  look  at  health  care  communi¬ 
cations  policy;  Anton  Lensen,  on  leave  as  administrator  of 
the  European  Parliament  Directorate  General  for 
Research,  to  focus  on  international  media  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  regulation;  and  David  McKean,  an  author  and 
former  aide  to  Sen.  John  Kerry  (D-Mass.),  to  work  on 
communications,  the  U.S.  political  process  and  legal  sys¬ 
tem. 

National  Press  Club  awards.  The  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.C.,  recently  presented  its  1991  awards  to 
print  and  broadcast  journalists. 

The  newspaper  first-place  winners  were:  Nancy  Stan- 
cill,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  for  Consumer  Journalism; 
Jon  Sawyer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Edwin  M. 
Hood  Award  for  Diplomatic  Correspondence;  the  staff  of 
Newsday  for  Washington  Correspondence;  and  Lee 
Davidson  of  the  Deseret  News,  the  Robin  Goldstein 
Award  for  Regional  Reporters  in  Washington. 

Nevada  State  Press  Association  awards.  Mike  O'Cal¬ 
laghan,  executive  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  publisher 
of  the  Henderson  Home  News  and  Green  Valley  News  and 
former  Nevada  governor,  recently  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Makeup  Rule  Award  by  the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Marilyn  Newton,  photographer  for  the  Reno  Gazette- 
Journal,  received  the  NSPA  Presidential  Award  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  daily  newspaper  for  Nevada  troops  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm. 

Goodwill  ambassador.  Virgil  Fassio,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has  been  named  Ambassador 
of  Goodwill  by  the  Washington  state  affiliate  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Diabetes  Association. 

The  annual  award  recognizes  individuals  for  their  public 
service,  according  to  the  ADA. 
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NEWS/TECH  — 

Newspaper  production  appointments 


Dennis  Ray,  formerly  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  production/quality  at 
Scripps  Howard’s  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations. 

He  replaces  former  production  di¬ 
rector  William  Williamson,  who  ear¬ 
lier  was  named  manager  of  special 
projects/facilities  for  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  newspapers/publishing  division 
(E&P.  Aug.  10). 

Courier  editor  and  president  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Tuley  noted  that  Ray  brings 
considerable  knowledge  of  both  pre¬ 
press  and  pressroom  operations  to  his 
new  position.  His  newspaper  career 
began  in  1970  as  a  pressman  for  the 
Vidette  Messenger,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
In  1974  Ray  went  into  business  for 
himself,  but  returned  to  the  industry 
in  1980  as  a  pressman  for  Houston 
Community  Newspapers,  where  he 
was  promoted  to  systems  operations 
manager,  then  to  production  director. 
In  1989  he  joined  the  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Lynch  has  Joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  director  of  quality/techni¬ 
cal  training,  reporting  to  operations 
services  director  Dick  Cason. 

In  his  new  post.  Lynch  coordinates 
efforts  among  operations,  editorial 
and  advertising  to  improve  the  repro¬ 
duction  quality  of  all  company  publi¬ 
cations.  He  will  establish  standards 
throughout  the  production  process  to 
ensure  consistency,  act  as  liaison 
with  outside  commercial  printers  and 
suppliers  and  manage  the  technical 
training  staff. 

In  his  21  years  in  newspapering. 
Lynch  served  most  recently  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  at  The  National,  with 
responsibility  for  developing  remote 
printing  sites  in  12  major  markets  and 
directing  equipment  installation.  Pri¬ 
or  to  joining  the  now-defunct  sports 
daily,  he  was  the  color  quality  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 
*  *  * 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Daily  News  has 
named  T.  John  Webb  as  production 
director.  He  moves  to  the  Daily  News 
from  the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing 
Corp.  Ltd.,  owner  of  five  Canadian 
dailies. 

Webb  started  with  the  Toronto  Sun 
when  it  was  founded,  in  1971.  He 
served  as  the  Sun’s  production  direc¬ 
tor  for  11  years  and  was  appointed 
vice  president  and  corporate  produc¬ 
tion  director  five  years  ago.  Under 
Webb’s  direction,  the  Sun  earned  Ko¬ 
dak  Awards  for  “Best  Process  Color 


in  North  America"  (over  100,000 
daily  circulation)  in  1978  and  for 
“Best  in  the  World”  in  1987. 

*  *  * 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 
newsman  Gerald  Zenick  is  now  his 
paper’s  production  vice  president.  On 
the  news  side  since  he  joined  the 
paper,  Zenick  rose  through  the  edito¬ 
rial  ranks  to  the  post  of  managing 
editor  for  operations.  From  there,  in 
1989,  he  was  named  operations  direc¬ 
tor,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed 
production  director. 

In  his  new  post,  Zenick  supervises 
the  newspaper’s  production,  printing 
and  distribution  operations,  quality 
assurance,  and  building  and  plant 
operations. 

Hired  as  a  copy  editor  in  1968, 
Zenick  left  for  five  years  to  edit  the 
Houston  Post's  Spotlight  magazine 
and  returned  to  Ft.  Worth  in  1977. 
Before  moving  into  operations,  he 
held  the  positions  of  features  editor, 
assistant  managing  editor  for  features 
and  associate  managing  editor. 

Star-Telegram  publisher  Richard 
L.  Connor  said  Zenick’s  success  in 
both  career  paths  had  benefitted 
the  paper  and  its  readers.  In  1987  he 
was  named  Outstanding  Area  Jour¬ 
nalist  by  the  University  of  North 
Texas  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists.  Zenick  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  member  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association’s  Publishers 
Task  Force  on  Recycling  and  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Production  Committee. 

4:  * 

Recent  management  promotions  at 
the  Boston  Globe  included  six  pro¬ 
duction  staffers.  Michael  Ide  was 
named  production  director  and  John 
Bopp  is  now  assistant  production 
director. 

Neil  Jackson  was  named  production 
director  at  the  Billerica  plant.  Produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  prepress/quality 
control  is  James  Anglin.  In  the  Boston 
pressroom,  Ed  Callaghan  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  Joseph  Dillon  is  production 
manager. 

¥  s|c  :<c 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Hugh  J.  (Whitey)  Toner  as 
production  manager.  Toner  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  operations  at  the  daily  paper,  for 
a  separate  news  department  produc¬ 
ing  papers  for  various  military  units  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  and  for  the  PS&S 
job  printing  department. 


Before  joining  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Toner  was  production  manager  at  the 
Charlotte  (Fla.)  Sun-Herald.  He  had 
earlier  worked  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 

^  4s  4c 

Richard  W.  Dietrich  has  been 
named  production  director  at  the 
Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where 
he  manages  both  the  newspaper’s 
production  department  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  printing  division. 
In  addition  to  composition,  printing 
and  mailroom  functions,  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  also  include  maintenance  and 
security  for  buildings  and  vehicles. 

Dietrich  has  been  production  man¬ 
ager  since  1 989  and  continues  to  serve 
on  the  paper’s  Strategic  Management 
Team.  He  joined  the  paper  in  1959  as  a 
pressman-stereotyper,  became  assis¬ 
tant  pressroom  foreman  in  1970,  then 
foreman  in  1982  and  was  promoted  to 
pressroom  superintendent  in  1988. 
During  his  years  in  pressroom  man¬ 
agement,  Dietrich  helped  make  the 
conversion  from  hot  metal  to  offset 
printing,  including  the  1976  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper’s  Cosmo  offset 
press. 

*  *  * 

A  recent  realignment  of  senior  pro¬ 
duction  managers  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  was  designed  to  give 
greater  authority  and  responsibility  to 
exempted  plant  managers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  according  to  operations 
vice  president  Marvin  G.  Kane. 

The  decentralization  put  Scott 
Davidson,  formerly  production  man¬ 
ager,  into  the  position  of  technical 
services  director,  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  acquiring  and  installing  new 
equipment  and  technology.  Assistant 
production  manager  Dave  Givens  was 
moved  up  to  production  manager. 

Bob  Stege  was  named  senior  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager  for  planning 
and  control;  Gary  Glanzner  becomes 
production  maintenance  director; 
Ralph  Snyder  is  now  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  color  and  quality 
control;  Dan  McGuire  was  appointed 
production  manager  for  electronic 
production  systems. 

The  paper  also  named  three  new 
plant  managers:  Tom  Dierzbicki 
(downtown),  Jerry  Spiess  (North¬ 
west)  and  Bob  Ballheimer  (offsite 
inserting  plant).  Paperhandling  fore¬ 
man  Nick  Gentile  takes  over  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newsprint  division  and  as 
assistant  Northwest  plant  manager. 
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Joe  Natoli,  who  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  14  years  ago  with  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.,  has  been  named  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  for  the  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Co.  The  former 
production  vice  president  at  the 
Miami  Herald  now  adds  engineering 
and  facilities  management  to  his  pro¬ 


duction  responsibilities. 

In  1977,  Natoli  joined  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  internal  audit  staff,  conducting 
financial  and  operational  audits  at 
various  subsidiaries.  In  1980  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Herald  as  assistant  to  the 
operations  vice  president  and  held 
several  line  management  positions  in 
production.  He  returned  to  finance  in 


1983  as  the  Herald’s  controller,  with 
responsibility  for  all  accounting  func¬ 
tions. 

Three  years  later  Natoli  was  back 
in  operations  as  production  director. 
He  was  named  production  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  1989,  managing  about  800 
employees  in  composing,  printing  and 
inserting  operations. 
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Quad/Tech  looks 
to  Singapore 

Quad/Tech  International,  Sussex, 
Wis.,  announced  it  will  open  an  Asia- 
Pacific  Division  office  in  Singapore 
next  year. 

The  web  press  and  bindery  controls 
manufacturer  said  the  decision  fol¬ 
lows  “steady  increases”  in  sales  to  1 1 
countries  in  the  region,  where  it  is 
now  represented  by  Japanese  and 
Australian  firms. 

Audiotex  success 
at  Wash,  daily 

An  advertiser-supported  Info-Line 
audiotex  installed  at  The  Columbian  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  lo^ed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5,500  calls  a  day  in  its  first  two 
weeks  of  operation,  it  was  reported. 

The  free,  20-line  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  Micro-Log  Inc.  in  German¬ 
town,  Md.,  which  said  the  call  volume 
was  higher  than  in  any  other  Micro- 
Log  market.  The  audiotex  content  is 
supplied  by  VNN. 

The  Columbian  plans  to  install 
direct  lines  to  some  outlying  areas 
where  callers  are  paying  long-dis¬ 
tance  fees. 

The  paper  received  inquries  about 
advertising  availability  in  the  first 
week  of  operation,  it  told  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association. 

Atex  installs 
new  products 

Between  the  time  Atex  Inc.  un¬ 
veiled  its  modular,  integrated  auto¬ 
mation  products  and  the  recent  for¬ 
mal  release  of  the  new  systems,  two 
European  publishers  signed  multi- 
million-dollar  contracts  for  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  first  customers  are  Afton- 
bladet,  the  Stockholm,  Sweden,  beta 
test  site  for  the  EdPage,  Full-Page 
Output  and  Image  Services  products, 
and  La  Stampa,  Turin,  Italy,  which 
will  install  12  EdPage  workstations 
and  Full-Page  Output  in  three  phases 


over  the  next  12  months.  La  Stampa 
was  an  early  Atex  user  in  Italy  and  a 
pioneer  in  using  the  Atex  News  Lay¬ 
out  editorial  pagination  product. 

Also  in  Europe,  Danish  newspaper 
publishers  De  Berlingske  Dagblade 
A/S,  Copenhagen,  signed  an  umbrella 
contract  for  a  phased,  multimillion- 
dollar,  three-year  Atex  pagination 
program,  beginning  with  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Advertising  System  with  Clas¬ 
sified  Pagination  and  Architect  auto¬ 
matic  ad  dummying.  EdPage  with 
Imaging  and  Full-Page  Output  will 
follow. 

Atex  said  its  EdPage  product  is 
especially  suited  for  the  highly 
designed  pages  and  irregular  shapes 
found  in  European  newspapers.  The 
company  said  that  its  Real-Time 
Tracker  production  management  and 
Display  Ad  Services  products  “will 
be  released  in  the  next  few  months.” 


RGS  consolidates 
European  press 
manufacturing 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  said  it 
will  expand  two  major  printing  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing  sites  in  Europe 
while  scaling  back  operations  at  two 
others. 

In  the  announcement,  James  D. 
Cavanaugh,  president  of  the  Rock¬ 
well  International  unit,  said  the  con¬ 
solidation  “will  permit  concentration 
of  manufacturing  in  plants  with  the 
most  advanced  equipment  and  sys¬ 
tems.” 

RGS  will  move  Baker  Perkins  press 
manufacturing  for  the  European  mar¬ 
ket  from  Peterborough,  England,  to 
its  Nantes,  France,  facility,  which 
will  become  the  European  manufac¬ 
turing  center  for  all  commercial 
presses  and  presses  for  medium-cir¬ 
culation  newspapers.  Baker  Perkins 
presses  for  U.S.  customers  will  be 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  Rock¬ 
well’s  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  plant, 
which  manufactures  Goss  presses  for 
large-circulation  newspapers  and  the 
C7(X)  press  for  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  market. 


The  company  said  that  while  re¬ 
taining  a  presence  in  England  and 
expanding  it  on  the  Continent,  its 
move  more  effectively  positions  it  to 
address  the  commercial  market  in  the 
region. 

Production  of  presses  in  Peterbor¬ 
ough  is  slated  to  end  early  next  year. 
The  facility  is  to  be  sold  and  an  engi¬ 
neering,  marketing  and  service  center 
established  in  the  area. 

Continuing  to  make  presses  for 
large-circulation  newspapers,  the 
Preston,  England,  plant  also  will 
become  the  European  center  for  gears 
and  other  components  and  will  take 
over  machining  and  subassembly  op¬ 
erations  performed  at  a  plant  in  East 
Kilbride,  Scotland. 

RGS  said  recent  major  investments 
in  manufacturing  technology  at  Pres¬ 
ton  give  it  the  “capability  to  meet 
additional  capacity  requirements.” 

New  president 
nam^  at  Dialog 

Patrick  J.  Tierney,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  TRW 
Inc.’s  Information  Services  Division, 
was  named  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Knight-Ridder’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publishing  Group  (EPG)  and  of 
its  Dialog  Information  Services  Inc. 
In  addition  to  Dialog.  EPG  includes 
Vu/Text  Information  Services  Inc. 

The  appointment  anticipates  the 
approaching  retirement  of  Roger  K. 
Summit,  Dialog  CEO  and  EPG  presi¬ 
dent.  Named  to  the  new  post  of  chair- 
nran.  Summit  also  remains  CEO  at 
EPG  and  Dialog.  He  began  work  on 
Dialog  in  1%2  at  Lockheed  Corp., 
where  he  was  named  Dialog  president 
in  1981.  Knight-Ridder  acquired  Dia¬ 
log  from  Lockheed  in  1988.  The  on¬ 
line  information  retrieval  service 
offers  more  than  250  million  docu¬ 
ments  in  more  than  400  databases  to 
more  than  140,000  customers  in  100 
countries. 

Prior  to  joining  TRW  in  1985,  Tier¬ 
ney  had  been  president  of  a  financial 
services  company  and  earlier  an 
executive  with  an  electronic  products 
manufacturer. 
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Newsprint  update 

Consumption  decline  continues;  papermakers’  spending 
drops;  California  recycling  project  proposed 


According  to  preliminary  estimates 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  U.S.  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  August  used  9.2%  less  news¬ 
print  than  a  year  earlier.  Revised  fig¬ 
ures  for  July  show  a  10.4%  decline, 
year  to  year. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  newsprint  consumption  de¬ 
creased  8.8%  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1990. 

Newsprint  inventories  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  ANPA’s  statistical  sample 
averaged  a  46-day  supply  in  August, 
compared  with  a  43-day  supply  in 
August  1990.  For  the  same  month, 
stocks  at  North  American  mills  were 
63.7%  higher  than  the  year  before. 

North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  August  was  down  1.5%  com¬ 
pared  with  August  1990  (up  1.4%  in 
the  U.S.,  down  3.5%  in  Canada).  In 
August,  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
operated  at  83%  of  rated  capacity, 
while  U.S.  mills  operated  at  94.4%  of 
capacity. 

U.S.  manufacturers  of  paper  and 
related  products  plan  to  cut  spending 
by  27%  this  year,  according  to  a 
spring  survey  by  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  reported  in  last  month’s 
Pulp  &  Paper.  The  magazine  said 
capital  investments  of  $12.6  billion 
represent  a  drop  that  is  “the  largest 
for  any  major  U.S.  manufacturing 
industry.”  It  compared  that  with 
capital  spending  declines  of  1 .4%  for 
all  U.S.  manufacturing  and  2.7%  for 
all  types  of  business. 

Recycling  remains  a  growth  area 
for  U.S.  papermaking,  and  two  com¬ 
panies  have  put  together  a  project 
team  to  study  the  feasibility  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  $400  million,  284,0()0-ton-per- 
year  recycled  newsprint  mill  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Central  Valley. 

Late  last  month  Vancouver-based 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  and  Haindl 
Papier,  of  Augsburg,  Germany,  an¬ 
nounced  they  were  considering  ajoint 
venture  in  a  facility  that  would  make 
newsprint  entirely  from  waste  paper. 
The  firms  would  be  equal  partners  in  a 
new  company  that  would  operate  the 
mill  and  a  wastepaper  collection  ser¬ 
vice  “operating  in  most  states  west  of 
the  Rockies.” 

Turlock  and  West  Sacramento  are 
being  studied  as  possible  sites  for  the 
facility,  which  would  employ  160  peo¬ 


ple  in  its  initial  phase.  Construction 
lasting  18  months  would  begin  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  decision  is  made,  pos¬ 
sibly  early  next  year.  A  second,  ex¬ 
pansion  phase  and  a  possible  third 
paper  machine  could  bring  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  total  cost  to  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion,  according  to  the  companies. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  said  it  ships 
about  half  its  newsprint  production  to 
California.  It  serves  the  western  U.S. 


RIT-USA  Today 
award  for  quality 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  College  of  Business,  under  dean 
Richard  N.  Rosett,  and  USA  Today, 
under  president  Tom  Curley,  an  RIT 
business  graduate,  have  teamed  up  to 
sponsor  awards  recognizing  those 
“who  have  significantly  influenced 
quality  and  productivity  within  their 
organizations.” 

Presented  through  a  program  called 
RIT/USA  Today  Quality  Cup  for 
Individuals  and  Teams,  the  award 
calls  attention  to  Rosett’ s  emphasis 
on  quality  since  joining  the  college 
last  year,  according  to  the  institute  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Europe  gets  direct 
AP  satellite  service 

The  Associated  Press  begins  this 
month  direct  satellite  delivery  of 
news  and  photos  in  Europe,  which  it 
said  “will  improve  quality,  speed  and 
flexibility”  in  news,  photo  and 
graphics  transmissions.  The  initial 
installation  program  calls  for  the  AP 
satellite  network  to  reach  at  least  250 
European  downlinks  by  1993. 

The  AP  has  been  serving  Europe  by 
satellite,  but  distribution  to  individual 
subscribers  has  been  via  landlines, 
which  in  some  areas  “are*  scarce  or 
prohibitively  expensive,”  according 
to  John  Reid,  AP  vice  president  and 
communications  and  technology  di¬ 
rector.  The  service  will  also  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  Eastern  European  media. 

British  Telecom  pic  will  install  and 


through  its  Powell  River-Alberni 
Sales  subsidiary  in  Seattle. 

Haindl  has  been  making  recycled 
printing  papers  in  Europe  since  the 
1960s.  It  operates  three  paper  mills  in 
Germany  (a  fourth  is  under  construc¬ 
tion)  and  another  in  Holland,  as  well 
as  a  paperboard  mill  in  Port  Town¬ 
send,  Wash.  It  also  participates  in  a 
joint  waste  collection  company  in 
Europe. 


operate  the  service,  which  will  be 
transmitted  on  the  new  Eutelsat  II  F2 
satellite  to  V-SAT  receivers  equipped 
with  90cm  dishes.  Receiving  equip¬ 
ment  built  to  AP  specifications  by 
Scientific  Atlanta,  Melbourne,  Fla., 
operates  at  speeds  up  to  128  kbps. 
Each  satellite  receiver  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  individually.  The  unit  pro¬ 
cesses  photos  in  various  ways,  de¬ 
pending  on  a  subscriber’s  equipment. 
They  may  be  output  to  an  analog 
printer,  a  high-speed  digital  printer  or 
an  electronic  darkroom. 

Archetype  bundles 
fonts,  utilities,  art 
with  Designer  3.1 

Archetype  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass., 
now  bundles  Adobe  Type  Manager 
(ATM)  and  TypeAlign,  assorted 
Monotype  typefaces,  EDCO  Ser¬ 
vices’  LetrTuck  and  LaserArt  from 
Metro  Creative  Graphics  free  with  the 
Windows-based  Archetype  Designer 
3.1  ad/page  makeup  system. 

ATM  improves  PostScript  Type  1 
font  display  and  printing  at  any  size. 
TypeAlign  allows  creation  of  special 
type  effects,  with  control  over  color 
and  grayscale.  Some  of  the  40  Mono¬ 
type  typefaces  (PostScript  Type  1 
fonts)  are  reportedly  unavailable  in 
other  PC  formats.  Users  can  create 
and  save  custom  kern  pairs  with  Letr¬ 
Tuck.  The  LaserArt  compact  disk 
holds  approximately  3(X)MB  of  line 
and  halftone  art.  (Designer  buyers 
also  receive  a  free  month  of  Metro 
Newspaper  Service’s  editorial  copy 
and  photos.) 
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Presidential  press  plane  controversy  renewed 

Press  secretary  hints  that  if  correspondents  shun  press 
piane,  the  White  House  may  eliminate  road  filing  center 


White  House  reporters  have  been 
told  if  they  continue  to  opt  out  of 
using  a  chartered  press  plane  in  favor 
of  less  expensive  commercial  flights, 
they  can  count  on  the  cancellation  of 
press  filing  centers  on  the  road. 

Presidential  press  secretary  Marlin 
Fitzwater  told  correspondents  that 
White  House  officials  are  “looking  at 
some  serious  soul-searching  on  your 
part  as  to  your  commitment  to  cover¬ 
age  of  the  White  House  and  the  presi¬ 
dent,  what  you  expect  from  your¬ 
selves  and  from  us. 

“Obviously,  my  interest  is  in  main¬ 
taining  the  basic  level  of  service  and 
activity  that  we  have  provided  in  the 
past,”  the  Associated  Press  reported. 

Correspondents  have  been  travel¬ 
ing  commercially  more  and  more, 
with  Fitzwater’s  comments  following 
the  recent  decision  of  39  journalists  to 
shun  the  press  charter  plane  to  New 
York  for  President  Bush’s  recent 
speech  to  the  United  Nations. 


Cost  of  flying  on  the  charter  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  how  many  people  ride  it. 
According  to  the  AP  article,  if  only  3 1 
members  of  the  press  rode  the  plane, 
the  cost  would  be  about  $1,000,  while 
the  price  would  fall  to  about  $4()0  each 
if  the  30  who  traveled  commercially 
flew  the  charter.  The  Washington- 
New  York  shuttle  can  be  flown  for 
less  than  $150. 

The  AP  said  Fitzwater  indicated  he 
did  not  want  to  tamper  with  the  exist- 
ing  system.  Under  the  current 
arrangements,  the  White  House  rents 
the  charter,  transports  the  staff  and 
their  equipment,  sets  up  Filing  centers 
and  arranges  for  telephones. 

All  costs  are  paid  by  the  press. 

“There’s  no  kind  of  pasting  up  the 
system,”  Fitzwater  was  quoted  as 
saying.  “Either  the  organizations 
want  to  preserve  it  or  we  start  over. 
You  start  nickel-and-diming  these 
costs,  you  destroy  the  system.” 

Calling  for  a  commitment  from 


news  organizations  to  reinvigorate 
the  system,  Fitzwater  told  reporters, 
“I  want  you  to  know  that  when  you 
vote  against  the  press  charter,  you 
vote  against  the  filing  center,  against 
transcripts,  against  telephones, 
against  the  White  House  press  staff.” 

Another  conflict 

Press  staff  and  an  airplane  are  at  the 
center  of  another  conflict  between  the 
media  and  President  Bush. 

According  to  an  audit  of  the  1988 
Bush-Quayle  campaign  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Election  Commission,  the  media 
were  overcharged  $358,899.28  for  the 
press  plane  that  accompanied  Air 
Force  II  and  then-Vice  President 
Bush  on  the  campaign  trial. 

Cost  of  the  plane  was  calculated  for 
each  leg  of  the  trip,  with  correspon¬ 
dents  traveling  that  distance  dividing 
the  overall  cost.  The  campaign  is 
allowed  to  charge  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  over  the  actual  cost  but  may  not 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


MISSING 

4.3  million 
people 

Do  you  know 
where  they  are? 

See  page  53 
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AUGUST 
Advertising  Data 

LNA  NEWSPAPER 

Data  on  the  followjng  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LNA  NEWSPAPER,  reported  in 
SAU  INCHES. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers. 
LNA  NEWSPAPER  utilizes  a  system  of  clas¬ 
sification  whereby  all  display  advertising 
naturally  falls  into  one  of  four  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  “Retail,"  “General,"  “Automotive,"  or 
“Finandal". 

LNA  NEWSPAPER  defines  “National" 
advertising  as  a  combination  of  the  “General” 
and  “Automotive”  classifications.  For  those 
newspapers  subscribing  to  LNA  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  service  levels  that  do  not  include  “Retail" 
or  “Finandal”  classifications,  data  shown  is 
for  “Nationar  (“General”  and  “Automotive”.) 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

AlUNTOWN,  PA. 


Call-m 

ROPLocol .  58J«6  516  64,055  416 

Preprint  Local  15.264  34,375  21,300  37,509 

ROP  Notional  3,420  3,610 

Preprint  Notional .  92 

Financial...  924  68  2,042  88 

Clossified..  69,518  _  86,425  _ 

Totol .  147,492  34,959  177,432  38,105 

Call-S 

ROP  local .  23,539  1,032  27,169 

Preprint  local  11,008  56,496  17,791  34,731 

ROP  Notional .  4,017  5,073 

Preprint  Notional .  9,546  10,595 

Finonciol.  899  1,427 

Clossified.  22,724  30J29  _ 

Total .  71,733  57,528  92,384  34,731 

GRAND  TOTAL .  219^25  92,487  269,816  72,836 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,790J73  682,535  2,078,925  546,662 


Press-€ 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Nottonol . 

fmanciol . 

Clossified . 

ASBURY  PAMC,  N  J. 

58,538  6,223 

3,518  1.189 

4.638  93 

2,188  455 

78,138  8 

66.638 

6,488 

7,557 

3,226 

97,172 

7,227 

2,454 

214 

45 

462 

47 

Totol . 

147,020 

7,968 

181,061 

10,449 

Press-S 

ROP  Locol . 

19,012 

X,854 

429 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,369 

5,124 

14,557 

4.»7 

ROP  Notionol 

4,345 

4J90 

28 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,313 

46 

2,212 

273 

Finonciol.. 

2,063 

2,699 

36 

Clossifiad. 

X,384 

37,275 

Totol . 

74,506 

5,170 

91,887 

5,363 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  221,526 

13.138 

272.968 

15,812 

YEAR  TO  DATE., 

,.  1.596,734 

70A55 

2,558,633 

465,104 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991  1990  1991  1990 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


BALTIMOai,  AW. 

Sun-m 


ROPLocol . 

58,236 

4,972 

57A19 

7,366 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,628 

26,637 

11382 

26,420 

ROP  Notional . 

12,028 

3,915 

13,502 

2,190 

Preprint  Notionol . 

344 

Finonciol . 

898 

77 

1,952 

240 

Clossified 

44A54 

862 

50,949 

5J65 

Total 

...  122,644 

36307 

135J04 

41,783 

Sun^ 

ROP  Local . 

53,927 

5,004 

54.886 

7,294 

Preprint  Local . 

6,628 

26,723 

11^82 

26,419 

ROP  Notional . 

9,181 

3,802 

10J07 

2,205 

Preprint  Notionol . 

344 

Finonciol . 

901 

77 

1,910 

240 

Clossified . 

32A31 

862 

39,530 

5365 

Totol . 

103,468 

36,812 

117,915 

41,723 

Sun-S 

ROPLocol . 

27,259 

13,239 

30,044 

15,716 

Preprint  Local . 

20,098 

47,102 

28,683 

29,391 

ROP  Notionol 

8;314 

4,520 

9378 

3,819 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10336 

172 

11,179 

159 

Financial... 

927 

352 

1,133 

529 

Clossified. 

44,426 

1,542 

58,124 

3,721 

Total . 

111,860 

66,927 

138A41 

53X5 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  337,972 

140,546 

392,260 

136341 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,700,972 

961A31 

3,161,116 

867,878 

•fKGEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 

Record-e 

ROPLocol . 

59,779 

5,712 

72.166 

6,544 

Preprint  Locol . 

680 

11342 

3398 

11,433 

ROP  Notional _ 

5,442 

1 

7,289 

144 

Finoncial _ 

._  1X3 

39 

2352 

476 

Clossified . 

50,482 

61,922 

Total . 

.  118,116 

16,994 

147327 

18,597 

Record-S 

ROP  Locol . 

27,992 

6351 

33318 

9,953 

Preprint  Local . 

10,696 

74,712 

16387 

55,950 

ROP  Notionol 

5,533 

16 

6,756 

279 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

10,578 

10,859 

907 

Finonciol.. 

2,213 

138 

2,484 

383 

Clossified. 

32J71 

38.908 

Total . 

89,283 

81,117 

109,112 

67,472 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  207,399 

98,111 

256,639 

86,069 

YEARTODAn. 

1,710319 

648337 

2,070355 

596,116 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Globe-m 

ROPLocol 

49342 

54,104 

512 

Preprint  Locol . 

10330 

405 

4,833 

ROP  Notional 

10,669 

10,058 

Preprint  Notionol . 

97 

Finonciol.. 

U71 

1,518 

111 

Clossified . 

71331 

94,247 

Totol . 

.  1X,413 

10.530 

160332 

5,553 

Gktbe-S 

ROPLocol . 

24370 

10,749 

29,473 

7,763 

Preprint  Locol . 

27,954 

17,662 

26,350 

34,596 

W)P  Notionol . 

12X5 

525 

12.712 

1,337 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,406 

10,924 

Finonciol . 

795 

1,426 

1,171 

642 

Clossified . 

74J65 

331 

93322 

173 

Total . 

.  150J45 

30,693 

174,252 

44,511 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  283,758 

41323 

334,584 

50,064 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  2325390 

349.670 

2360,578 

359,461 

Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,187 

M.555 

Preprint  Local . 

624 

ROP  Notional . 

4,958 

4,947 

Fmanciol . 

446 

1,132 

Clossified 

63328 

74346 

Total 

94319 

111,480 

624 

Herald'S 

ROPLocol . 

4,109 

6.051 

Preprint  Locol . 

440 

27,860 

247 

36,341 

ROP  Notional . 

3,941 

4,087 

Preprint  Notionol . 

5,656 

7.006 

Fmanciol . 

257 

ClossiNed . 

13.135 

16,592 

Total . 

21325 

33336 

27334 

43J47 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  116,444 

33336 

138.714 

43.971 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

972.047 

310381 

1,114378 

307,291 

fUlL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m 


ROPLocol 

48,827 

58.808 

6,636 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,064 

5,956 

24,762 

7,692 

ROP  Notional 

4,567 

5,694 

Financial.. 

1,207 

2,294 

258 

Clossified. 

82,081 

9,675 

95,401 

T<rtol . 

...  153,746 

15,631 

186,959 

14,586 

Postre 

ROPLocol 

32312 

39,603 

Preprint  Local . 

32,728 

4,026 

19,434 

14,789 

ROP  National . 

2,029 

3,117 

Preprint  Notionol . 

83 

Fmanciol.. 

361 

861 

Clossified. 

34.573 

38,905 

Total . 

.  .  102303 

4.026 

101,920 

14,872 

Enquirer-S 

ROPLocol . 

28,242 

X,012 

Preprint  Local . 

48,192 

2,148 

43,882 

819 

ROP  Notional 

5,068 

5,062 

Preprmt  Notionol . 

11,006 

11,995 

539 

Financial . 

499 

677 

Classified . 

34,017 

43,440 

Total 

127,026 

2,148 

138,068 

1358 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  383,075 

21305 

426,947 

X316 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  2,823,587 

190,190 

3,134,261 

18U47 

DAilAS, 

TEXAS 

Morning  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

....  110,400 

13357 

109323 

9.932 

Preprint  Local . 

32372 

20,327 

38.750 

15,109 

ROP  Notional . 

9.218 

824 

11,153 

965 

Preprint  Notional _ 

220 

970 

512 

Finoncial . . . 

2,229 

214 

1,862 

255 

Classified 

196,656 

10369 

192,831 

3,423 

Total . 

350,995 

46,561 

353319 

M,196 

News-S 

ROPLocol . 

40374 

1,939 

43356 

138 

Preprint  Locol . 

46,562 

22364 

40.388 

10,911 

ROP  Notionol . 

8,074 

465 

8.541 

1.254 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,094 

11,350 

Finonciol. 

1,714 

1,327 

55 

Classified 

84,653 

353 

91,320 

Total.?..... 

....  192,471 

25,021 

196,482 

1Z358 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  543,466 

71,582 

550,301 

42.554 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  4,012,747 

413353 

4,175,344 

339,456 

Times  Herald-o/d 

ROPLocol . 

61311 

5302 

63,189 

6,199 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,152 

4,171 

»317 

2,578 

ROP  Notional . 

3.175 

557 

4,504 

554 

Financial. 

808 

214 

477 

107 

Classified 

103394 

5,933 

142,916 

10,906 

Totol . 

191,340 

16,177 

241,403 

20,344 

Times  Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

25369 

32,087 

Preprint  Local . 

43,794 

9,468 

35,883 

13,054 

ROP  Notional 

4,844 

5,173 

Preprint  Natmnol . 

7,654 

11.662 

Finonciol. 

1,142 

755 

Clossified 

25,670 

31.268 

Total . 

108,973 

9.468 

116,828 

13,054 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  300,313 

25,645 

358,231 

33,398 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  2,246,109 

176.203 

2,594,254 

187,492 

GBEENWICH,  CONN. 

TimO'O/d 

ROP  Locol . 

16,613 

20,768 

Preprint  Local . 

10,928 

11,912 

19,583 

10,470 

ROP  Notionol 

3,092 

2,634 

Preprint  Notional . 

153 

Finonciol. 

1,057 

1,070 

Clossified . 

26,041 

29.175 

Total . . 

57,731 

11,912 

73,383 

10,470 

Time-S 

ROPLocol . 

5,606 

6,101 

Preprint  Local . 

16,500 

17,844 

32,503 

3,541 

ROP  National . 

3,383 

3,096 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8.858 

10,499 

Financioi. 

868 

611 

Classified 

11,019 

12397 

Total . 

46334 

17344 

65,207 

3,541 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  103.965 

29,756 

138,590 

14,011 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

908317 

143373 

1306,629 

68,206 
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Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

Couront-m 

ROP  local . 

35,397 

21,234 

46,493 

22,7)2 

Preprint  Loco! . 

880 

31,322 

174 

26,727 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,162 

4,214 

7,5)7 

4,696 

FinofKiol . 

848 

1,561 

2,004 

1,287 

CkiuiM 

43,002 

2,550 

56,420 

2,393 

Total 

90,289 

60,881 

1)2,608 

57,8)5 

Couront-S 

ROP  local . 

11,419 

4,376 

16,678 

5,723 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,714 

122,090 

3,058 

170,584 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,340 

573 

6,689 

831 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,320 

86 

10,850 

FinocKiol . 

736 

473 

1,012 

115 

Clossified 

20,727 

55 

29,185 

Total 

54,256 

127,653 

67,472 

177,253 

GRAND  TOTAL ... 

144,545 

188,534 

180,080 

235,068 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

..  1,223,639 

1,428,823 

1,534,835 

1,795,185 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e 

ROP  Local ... 

34,189 

45,285 

35,404 

61,101 

Preprint  Local . 

17,474 

57,509 

ROP  Notional . 

6,910 

13,830 

10,004 

15,198 

Preprint  Notionol . 

204 

666 

Finonciol . 

3,876 

964 

4,069 

2,367 

Classified . 

29,502 

62,422 

34,834 

74,831 

Totol 

74,477 

140,179 

84,311 

211,672 

Newsday-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,275 

21,843 

13,121 

22,218 

Preprint  Local 

18,946 

87,200 

4,365 

47,596 

ROP  National . 

6,132 

1,496 

5,722 

2,528 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,406 

516 

10.586 

442 

Finonciol . 

307 

131 

352 

307 

Classified . 

6,425 

16,677 

11,604 

18,302 

Total 

51,491 

127,863 

45,750 

91,393 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  125,968 

268,042 

1X,061 

303,065 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  967,807 

2,135,860 

1,222,492 

2,132,3)5 

L.A./LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local . 

45,451 

10,885 

47,324 

8,883 

Preprint  Local . 

13,291 

28,325 

8,421 

31,360 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,305 

183 

4,745 

187 

Preprint  Notional . 

86 

Financial . 

1,171 

391 

1,460 

371 

Clossified . 

62,8X 

68,488 

Total . 

..  126,048 

39,870 

130,438 

40,801 

Press  Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,4)6 

13 

13,849 

206 

Preprint  Local . 

30,226 

6,512 

30,897 

5,567 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,341 

253 

4,004 

1,435 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,578 

10,804 

Finoncial . 

232 

239 

40 

Classified . 

14,076 

16,174 

Total 

70,869 

6,778 

75,967 

7,248 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  196,917 

46,648 

206,405 

48,049 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  1,479,088 

3)0,377 

1,566,814 

315,347 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Doily  News-m 

ROPlocol . 

72,586 

15,878 

66,421 

16,610 

Preprint  Locol . 

35,175 

27,72) 

35,704 

45,349 

ROP  Notional . 

9,235 

257 

15,427 

765 

Preprint  National . 

2,328 

822 

Finoncial . 

1.496 

1,066 

1,825 

486 

Clossified... 

167,837 

595 

190,459 

66 

Total . 

...  286,329 

47,845 

309,836 

64,098 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,799 

4,588 

14,057 

9,646 

Preprint  Local . 

24,152 

18,489 

25,926 

13,268 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,660 

161 

6,779 

211 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,804 

411 

10,777 

308 

Finonciol.., . 

304 

602 

444 

198 

Clossirted . 

51,756 

77 

62,305 

Total 

101,475 

24,328 

120,288 

23,63) 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  387,804 

72,173 

430,124 

87,729 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  2,836,089 

457,070 

3,223,004 

540,306 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  LkoI . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Finonciol 

Clossified . 

149,040 

14,520 

17,070 

4,490 

105,953 

76,650 

76,750 

6,270 

918 

2343 

151,791 

154,266 

19,142 

19,835 

6,983 

116,085 

94,390 

59,630 

8,202 

588 

2,914 

175,019 

Totol 

291,073 

315^22 

3)6^11 

340,743 

Times-S 

ROP  locol . 

40,679 

15,656 

48,950 

20,209 

Preprint  Locol . 

20,240 

3U54 

17,588 

29,549 

ROP  Notional . 

16,883 

1.587 

16,718 

2,248 

Preprint  NotionaL . 

11,524 

797 

11,180 

91 

Finonciol . - . 

938 

1,442 

1,649 

374 

Classified . 

51,570 

62,757 

71,83) 

88,764 

Total 

141,834 

113.593 

167,916 

141,235 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

432,907 

428.815 

484,227 

481,978 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

,.  3,282,257 

3.109,188 

3,950,317 

3,663,893 

NEWARK,  NJ. 

STor-Ledger-m 

ROPlocol .  70.442  10,162  79.983  15.969 

ROP  National  6.635  184  8.247  76 

Finoncial .  2,110  422  3,124  1,049 

Clossified .  93,060  25,532  109,177  21,095 

Total .  172,247  36,300  200,531  38,189 

Stor-Ledger-S 

ROPlocol .  36,291  2.378  39,965  4,329 

Preprint  Loco!  33,884  60,474  36.572  37.971 

ROP  National  8.998  16  9,359 

Preprint  Notional .  10.578  1  72  13,003  733 

Firxmcial .  2,382  33  2,643  128 

Clossified  58,741  _  74,734  _ 

Totol .  150,874  63,073  176,276  43,161 

GRAND  TOTAL .  323,121  99,373  376,807  81,350 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,633,307  616.779  3,117,226  531,204 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Doily  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

31,704 

16,193 

36,273 

46,890 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,508 

7.110 

8,276 

13,528 

Finonciol . 

608 

1,293 

1.1)5 

2,019 

Clossified 

12,821 

15,836 

17,356 

15,076 

Tcrol 

51,641 

40,432 

63,020 

77,513 

Ne«»s-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,702 

5,276 

12,021 

18,122 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,980 

37,208 

1,040 

49,332 

ROP  Notional . 

4.445 

1,038 

7,230 

2,146 

Preprint  National . 

4,128 

9,653 

692 

Finonciol.... 

80 

126 

141 

Clossified... 

2,585 

3,339 

4,572 

3,423 

Total . 

18,792 

50,989 

34,642 

73,856 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

70,433 

91,421 

97,662 

151,369 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

494,986 

381,815 

806,606 

1,169,227 

Post-o/d 

ROP  Local . . 

37,885 

23,270 

RQP  Notionol . 

13,250 

14,714 

Financial.... 

1,216 

876 

Classified... 

6,657 

6,204 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

59,008 

45,064 

YEAR  TO  DATE ..... 

506,097 

347,727 

Times-m 

RO®  local . 

55,292 

6,912 

56,536 

12,101 

ROP  Notional . 

16,400 

825 

23,845 

2,440 

Finoncial . 

5,952 

4,524 

4,660 

5,289 

Classified 

32,729 

1,598 

43,391 

3,261 

Totol 

110,373 

13,859 

128,432 

23,09) 

Times-S 

ROP  locol . 

40,374 

21,294 

40,482 

22,680 

Preprint  Locol . 

440 

28,304 

30,901 

ROP  Notionol . 

24,273 

4,655 

29,57) 

8,020 

Preprint  National . 

7,568 

2,461 

6,920 

Financial... 

4,354 

1,368 

3,537 

1,681 

Classified . 

47,864 

9,172 

65,951 

12,256 

Totol . 

•124,873 

67,254 

139,54) 

82,458 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

235,246 

81,113 

267,973 

105.549 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

..  2.085,026 

623,036 

2,467,242 

896,497 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Trtune-m 


ROP  locol . 

26,359 

4,193 

31,004 

4.666 

Preprint  Local . 

9,900 

75,467 

14,338 

89,457 

ROP  Notional 

5.043 

35 

6.433 

393 

Preprint  Notionol . 

274 

241 

Finonciol . 

601 

7)8 

1,084 

634 

Clossified . 

37,015 

21 

44,290 

Total . 

78,918 

80,708 

97,149 

95,39) 

Trtone-S 

ROP  Locol . 

6,378 

8,955 

110 

Preprint  Locol . 

440 

58,740 

6,090 

50,869 

ROP  Notionol 

3,160 

3,76) 

1,246 

Preprint  National . 

8,686 

9,905 

Finonciol . 

225 

239 

40 

Clossified. .. 

10,969 

13,454 

Totol . 

29,858 

58,740 

42,404 

52.265 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

108,776 

139,448 

139,553 

147,656 

YEAR  TO  DATE™. 

899,485 

992,133 

1,031,314 

986,647 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 


ROP  Locol . 

54,254 

13,394 

52,150 

14,748 

Preprint  Locol . 

49.361 

53.798 

ROP  Notional . 

6,669 

237 

8,556 

631 

Preprint  Notionol . 

81 

Financial . 

2,467 

414 

3,122 

600 

Clossified... 

72,469 

92,688 

Total . 

135,859 

63,406 

156,516 

69,858 

Exominer-e 

ROP  Local . 

46,934 

8,895 

48,830 

10,154 

Preprint  Locol . 

45,535 

48,332 

ROP  Notional . 

6,593 

161 

8,754 

493 

Preprint  Notional . 

86 

81 

Finonciol... 

2,085 

282 

2.753 

381 

Classified. 

72,006 

93,425 

Total . 

127,618 

54,959 

153,762 

59,441 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S 

ROPlocol . 

17,838 

3,312 

22,903 

3,290 

Preprint  Locol . 

834 

48,840 

2,0)5 

46,022 

ROP  Notionol . 

7.302 

103 

8,561 

94 

Preprint  NotKxul . 

10,492 

10,749 

Finoncial... 

370 

208 

799 

82 

Clossifiod. 

33,615 

44,262 

Total . 

70,451 

52,463 

89,289 

49.488 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

333,928 

170,828 

399,567 

178,787 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

2,577,735 

1,163,005 

3,213,604 

1,206,629 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Mercury  News-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Financial... 

Classified.. 

80,552 

53,398 

11,968 

3,940 

159,871 

83,398 

50.189 

11,920 

4.574 

183,527 

Total . 

309.729 

333,608 

Mercury  News-S 

ROPlocol . 

23,824 

24,411 

Preprint  Locol . 

67,980 

44.129 

ROP  Notional . 

7,786 

8,014 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

9.976 

10,244 

Finoncioi . . 

299 

26) 

Clossified .  .. 

48.441 

58,718 

Total 

158,306 

145,777 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

468,035 

479,385 

YEAR  TO  DATE.-. 

..  3,456,946 

3.992,382 

SANTA  ANA, 

CALIF. 

Oronge  County  Register-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

147,440 

14,194 

144,329 

24,260 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,036 

31,465 

34,435 

28,414 

ROP  Notional . 

12,952 

14,434 

Preprint  Notionol . 

592 

325 

Financial.. 

3.013 

86 

3,742 

279 

Classified 

155,476 

190,411 

Total . — . 

348,917 

46,337 

387,351 

53,278 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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FULl  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Oronge  County  Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Finonciol . 

Clossified... 

Total . 


29,043 

37,958 

7,713 

11,352 

472 

49,895 

34,931 
4,646  34,413 

9,281 
11,102 
720 
67,064 

3,675 

136,433 

4,646 

157,511 

3,675 

«5,350 

50,983 

544,862 

56,953 

3,629,093 

367,134  4,352,831 

374,302 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


ROP  Local . 

25,724 

30,264 

Preprint  Local . 

6,026 

30,001 

19,822 

23,176 

ROP  National . 

3,081 

2,546 

Preprint  Notional . 

880 

43 

79 

Finonciai.... 

1,164 

1,059 

Clossified . 

27,789 

34,181 

Totol . 

64,664 

30,044 

87,872 

23,255 

Advocate-S 

ROP  local . 

6,735 

7,265 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,220 

18,480 

25,971 

4,680 

ROP  Nationol . 

3,383 

3,221 

Preprint  National . 

8,858 

10,499 

Finonciol... 

868 

611 

Classified.. 

11,046 

12,411 

Totol . . 

42,110 

18,480 

59,978 

4,680 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

106,774 

48,524 

147,850 

27,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

941,578 

271,816 

1,198,935 

239,158 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIF. 


Contro  Costa  Times-r 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Financiol . 

Classified.. 

Total . 


Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Finonciol .. 

Ckissifwd.. 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL .  287.453 

YEAR  TO  DATE 2,102,348 


WESTCHCSTER/ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 


Reporter-Dispotch-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Finonciol . 

Classified. 

33,136 

11,220 

5,543 

144 

4,073 

31,275 

1,864 

11,362 

43 

35,774 

10,149 

6,525 

2,573 

37,080 

904 

10,910 

48 

1,654 

16 

Total . 

85,391 

13,269 

92,101 

13,532 

Reporter-Dispatch-S 

ROP  local . 

11,444 

159 

14,592 

Preprint  Local . 

27,856 

36,690 

34,917 

13,246 

ROP  Notional . 

4,966 

173 

6,220 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,234 

10,633 

Finonciol . 

1,739 

1,565 

Clossified 

10,220 

14,746 

Total 

66,459 

37,022 

82,673 

13,246 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

151,850 

50,291 

174,774 

26,778 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,303,313 

242,375 

1,485,537 

190,550 

ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times-Union-m 

ROP  local . 

25,354 

27,825 

Preprint  Local . 

37,755 

45,040 

ROP  Notional . . 

3,761 

5,535 

Preprint  Notional . 

120 

Classified... 

27.393 

32,584 

Total . 

94,263 

111,104 

Times-Union-S 

ROP  local . 

12,940 

14,938 

Preprint  Local . 

61,134 

63,750 

ROP  Notional . 

1,850 

2,270 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,513 

16,695 

Classified.. 

14,145 

18,617 

Total . 

103,582 

116,270 

GRAND  TOTAL.. .. 

197,845 

227,374 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

..  1,580,930 

1,758,523 

ANTIGO, 

WIS. 

Doily  Joumol-e 

ROP  Local . 

12,112 

15,467 

Preprint  Local . 

17,348 

18,688 

ROP  Notional . 

354 

63 

Clossified . 

2,623 

2,817 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

32,437 

37,035 

YEAR  TO  DATE:.., 

231,584 

238,466 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  local . 

14,415 

7,090 

20,561 

6,555 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,612 

20,667 

4,506 

10,127 

ROP  Notional . 

1,357 

1,306 

Preprint  National . 

324 

648 

Classified. 

11,806 

159 

15,512 

364 

Total . 

36,514 

27,916 

42,533 

17,046 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,142 

1,527 

7,339 

1,405 

Preprint  Local . 

1,131 

25,595 

1,534 

1,896 

ROP  National . 

206 

468 

Preprint  Nationol . 

10,085 

3,969 

Clossified. 

10,647 

10,602 

Total . 

29,211 

27,122 

23,912 

3,301 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

65,725 

55,038 

66,445 

20,347 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

....  522,469 

318,227 

650,999 

245,296 

ROP  locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.. 

29,062 

4,490 

1,219 

27,598 

28,754 

4,185 

2,855 

412 

28,881 

Total . 

62,369 

65,087 

News-e 

ROP  locol . 

43,852 

21,924 

42,325 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,885 

11,069 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,563 

2,846 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified.. 

37,394 

412 

36,799 

Total . 

91,694 

21,924 

93,451 

News-S 

ROP  local . 

25,422 

27,810 

Preprint  Local . 

14,257 

12,870 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,998 

4,336 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,178 

3,262 

Classified.. 

14,696 

16,754 

Total . 

61,551 

65,032 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

215,614 

21,924 

223,570 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,517,043 

167,304 

1,682,609 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


ROP  local . 

33,871 

38,504 

Preprint  Local . 

65,302 

51,271 

ROP  Nationol . 

750 

1,173 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,112 

3,495 

Clossified. 

33,009 

33,125 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

137,044 

127,568 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

954,787 

948,403 

BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


Sentinel  Tribune-€ 

ROP  Locol . - . 

Preprint  Locol . 


15,711 

16,507 

34,020 

6,426 

30,618 

6,804 

106 

476 

16,597 

19,638 

66,434 

6,426 

67,239 

6,804 

458,655 

39,312 

477,962 

58,086 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National.. 


_  39,288 

6,186  76,924 


BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Bonner-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified 

GRAND  TOTAL- 
YEAR  TO  DATE: . 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol _ 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE: . 


15,501 

1,676  12,193 


29,897  15,595  37,342 

99,021  21,781  114,266 

788,687  149,567  908,348 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Nationol . 

Classified 
Totol . 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified 
Total . . 


28,651 
7,829  25,907 

730 

35  356 

_  20,922 

7,864  76,566 


Dispatch-e 

ROP  Locol . - .  10,974 

ROP  Nationol.- .  807 

Clossified .  12,207 

GRAND  TOTAL .  23,988 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  203,825 


CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

10,974 


25,700  10,099  20,794  13,995  Star  Tribune-mS 


393 

ROP  locol . 

21,819 

29,876 

7,722 

Preprint  Locol . 

51,178 

51,750 

7,411 

ROP  National . 

828 

610 

10,099 

51,723 

13,995 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,612 

10,032 

Classified 

20,728 

23.601 

17,963 

128,289 

22,41 1 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

103,165 

115,869 

130,155 

1,052,339 

160,015 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

753,062 

827,402 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1991 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

CENTRALIA,  ILL. 


Sentinel -eS 

ROP  Local .  16.082  19,784 

Pr^rint  Local .  16,837  5,168  17.199  4.413 

ROP  Notional .  643  1,434 

Preprint  Notionol .  2,094 

Classified .  16,261  _  15,429  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  49,823  5,168  55,940  4,413 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  388,472  33,309  408,355  39,763 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News  Gazette-eS 

ROPLocol .  37,859  130  45.827  440 

Preprint  Local .  89,139  26,058  93,783  13,545 

ROP  National .  837  1,845 

Preprint  Notional .  15,480  14,835 

Classified .  36,344  39,962  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  179,659  26,188  196,252  13,985 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,402,970  47,748  1,383,713  92,829 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Observer-mS 

ROPLocol .  59,769  88,093  63,553  88,391 

Preprint  Loco! .  7,620  50,079  8,164  49,642 

ROP  Notionol .  3,547  131  6,044  664 

Preprint  Notional .  6,605  403  6,709  422 

Classified .  87,521  34,770  99,583  43,690 

GRAND  TOTAL .  165,062  173,476  184,053  182,809 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,438,668  1,465,851  1,613,673  1,492,129 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Doily  Herold-m 

ROPLocol .  71,236  34,613  48,057  59,453 

Preprint  Local .  1,305  64,539  2,742  72,141 

ROP  National .  164  80  284  352 

Classified .  47,267  _  53,834  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  119,972  99,232  104,917  131.946 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  853,232  732,573  750,416  959,937 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Deoler-m 

ROPLocol .  70,916  T5,834  81,165  19,575 

Preprint  Locol .  45,151  22,188  44,601  17,734 

ROP  Notional .  7.199  46  10,791 

Preprint  Notional .  1 0,800  1 2,569  85 

Clossified .  64,181  18,152  70,485  13,419 

GRAND  TOTAL .  198,247  56,220  219,611  50,813 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,527,625  482,508  1,700,375  193,110 

CONWAY,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Dentocrat-eS 

ROPLocol .  18,771  23,545 

Preprint  Local .  16,634  17,171 

ROP  Notional .  59  53 

Classified .  8,404  8,280 

GRAND  TOTAL .  43,868  48,752 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  325,026  335,991 

DHROIT,  MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-nf>eS 

ROPLocol .  101.374  38,877  105,109  33,449 

Preprint  Locol .  34,297  79,130  24,584  96,955 

ROP  Notionol .  9,706  361  10,314  388 

Preprint  Notional .  8,952  52  9,933  82 

Classified .  72,297  76,828  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  226,626  118,420  226,768  130,874 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,752,300  848,717  1,785.972  789,855 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

Herold-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local .  42,041  48,662 

ROP  Notionol .  1,667  3,379 

Classified .  42,331  44,506 

GRAND  TOTAL .  86,039  96,547 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  658,878  825,344 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader  Telegrom-eS 

ROPLocol .  39.749  30,719 

Preprint  Local  44,793  39,908  43,892  27,368 

ROP  National  1,144  1,140 

Preprint  National .  10,812  10,420 

Clossified  29,463  33,215  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  125,961  39,908  119,386  27,368 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  871,688  219,824  871,939  220,665 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


IDMONTON,  ALT*. 

Joumal-m* 


ROP  Local . 

764.672 

834,596 

Preorint  L«ol . 

1,084,022 

1,146,415 

ROP  Notional . 

170,899 

207,138 

Preprint  Notionol... . 

17.976 

13,515 

Classified . 

737,215 

787,023 

GRAND  TOTAL  . . 

2,774,784 

2,988,687 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

21,657,059 

22,861,563 

Note;  Figures  giver  in 

nfH)dulor  ogote  lines. 

Sun-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

....  551,999 

593,015 

Preprint  Locol . 

. ..  134,521 

161,294 

ROP  National . . 

86.368 

113,346 

Preprint  Notional . 

5,663 

7,393 

....  423,735 

454,343 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  1,202,286 

1,329,391 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  9,790,914 

10,149,141 

Note:  Figures  giver  in  modular  agate  lines. 


fORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News/Sun  SentineUmS 


ROPLocol .  100,236  131,023  99,669  109,843 

Preprint  Local .  44,368  41,022  53,120  13,650 

ROP  National .  13,005  256  19,301  1,808 

Preprint  Notional .  11,110  847  11,330  720 

Classified .  153,395  62,676  179,148  60,089 

GRAND  TOTAL .  322,114  235,824  362,568  186,110 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,863,022  2,077,589  3,257,566  1,764,422 

FREDERKK,  MD. 

Post-m 

ROP  Locol .  43,575  47,862 

Preprint  Local .  113,388  89,730 

ROP  Notional .  532  1,411 

Classified .  39,918  47,676 

Totol .  197,413  186,679 

News-e 

ROP  Local .  43,575  47,862 

Preprint  Local .  113,640  88,218 

ROP  Notional .  532  1,411 

Classified .  39,918  47,676 

Total .  197,665  185,167 

GRAND  TOTAL .  395,078  371,846 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,722,432  2,735,494 

GALVESTON,  TEXAS 

Daily  News-m 

ROPLocol .  39,194  35,535 

ROP  Notional .  438  927 

Clossified .  28,664  28,805 

GRAND  TOTAL .  68,296  65,267 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  500,596  503,314 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

Independent -eS 

ROP  Local .  39,913  40,932 

Preprint  Local .  31,560  9,137  32,271  9,696 

ROP  Notional . . .  1,106  2,010 

Preprint  Notionol....- .  125 

Classified .  16,885  18,124  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  89,464  9,137  93,462  9,696 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  639,523  66,538  672,632  83,471 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROPLocol..  23,382  25,977 

Preprint  Local  13,352  13,871  19,964  13,383 

ROP  Notional  ..  ..  667  1,092 

Classified...  .  34,762  _  36,451  _ 

Total .  72,163  13,871  83,484  13,383 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROPLocol .  20,166  27,162 

Preprint  Local .  42,474  35,939  12,060  30,350 

ROP  Notional .  237  330 

Preprint  Notional. . .  15,990  15,990 

Clossified .  15,397  _  19,067  _ 

Total .  94,264  35,939  74,609  30,350 

GRAND  TOTAL .  166,427  49,810  158,093  43,733 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,241,608  274,919  1,266,970  313,483 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


Chronicle-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

92,063 

20,484 

95,993 

36,824 

Preprint  Local . 

3,241 

44,037 

3,172 

40,832 

ROP  Notionol . 

14,134 

1,606 

17.415 

2,148 

Preprint  Notional . 

130 

651 

Clossified . 

190,851 

13,615 

197,838 

54,897 

Totol . 

300,289 

79,742 

314,548 

135,352 

Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,735 

1,991 

32,888 

2,827 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,627 

53.247 

12,458 

33,980 

ROP  Notional . 

8.799 

7.987 

81 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,624 

94 

10,530 

Clossified . 

65,160 

1,363 

82,611 

4,084 

Totol . 

121,945 

63,695 

146,474 

40,972 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

422,234 

143,437 

461,022 

176,324 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

N/A 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

21,367 

22,617 

Preprint  Local . 

16,995 

64,409 

26,550 

71,180 

ROP  Notional . 

1,053 

1.612 

Preprint  Notional . 

165 

Clossified . 

21,625 

27,276 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

60,845 

64,409 

78,055 

71,180 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  517,658 

505,980 

563,960 

433,191 

INGIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m 

ROP  Local . 

46,590 

931 

58,023 

792 

Preprint  Local . 

2,787 

3,087 

ROP  Notionol 

1,638 

3,765 

Preprint  NotiorKil . 

363 

Clossified . 

52,522 

60,802 

Total . 

1OT,750 

3,718 

122,590 

4,242 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

36,348 

931 

46,310 

792 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,787 

3,087 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,528 

3,124 

Preprint  Notionol . 

363 

Classified . 

48,988 

57,346 

Total . 

86,864 

3,718 

106,780 

4,242 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local .. 

16,578 

18,967 

Preorint  Locol . 

560 

8,546 

944 

8,914 

ROP  Notionol 

1,143 

1,320 

Preorint  Notional . 

2,828 

3,132 

Clossified . 

41,824 

50,176 

Total . 

62,933 

8,546 

74,539 

8,914 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

..  250,547 

15,982 

303,909 

17,398 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

....  2,035,599 

127,795 

2,449,136 

140,989 

LINCOLN 

,  NEB. 

Joomol-Stor-meS 

ROP  Locol . 

40,527 

47,766 

Preprint  locol 

65,184 

67,758 

ROP  Notional . 

503 

1,735 

Preprint  Notionol . 

7,623 

10,241 

40,499 

41,906 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  154,336 

169,406 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  1,161,253 

1,229,689 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumol-o/d 

ROP  Local . . . 

39,239 

15,415 

47,524 

M,369 

Preprint  Local 

32,370 

49,023 

ROP  Notionol 

736 

3,190 

126 

Classified . 

27,468 

8,864 

31,708 

5,553 

Total . 

67,443 

56,649 

82,422 

85,071 

Courier  Journol-S 

ROPLocol . 

28,789 

206 

36,232 

253 

Preprint  Locol . 

50,933 

50,970 

ROP  Notional . 

787 

1,708 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,392 

10,650 

Clossified... 

17,450 

16,773 

Total . 

47,026 

61,531 

54,713 

61,873 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

114,469 

118,180 

137,135 

146,944 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  910,031 

943,252 

1.017,194 

980,206 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PA 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder*m 

ROP  Local . 

49,174 

42,485 

ROP  Notional . 

741 

1,160 

32,966 

37,750 

Total . 

81,881 

81,395 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  local . 

14,869 

15,269 

ROP  Notional . 

106 

162 

Classified . 

16,635 

19,635 

Totol . 

31,610 

35,066 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  113,491 

116,461 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  868,479 

922,567 

MIDDinOWN,  N.Y. 

1  Times  Herold  Record-m$ 

ROP  local . 

84,372 

95,337 

Preprint  Loco! . 

54,519  99,051 

43,326 

ROP  Nationol . 

628 

1,088 

Preprint  Notionol . 

19,923 

20,520 

Classified... 

66,532 

82,098 

GRAND  TOTAL .  ... 

...  225,974  99,051 

242,369 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N.A. 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

...  594,167 

708,403 

Preprint  Local . 

938,392 

980,722 

ROP  Notional . 

233,044 

290,915 

Preprint  Notional . 

82,217 

46,664 

Clossified.. 

...  704,413 

785,495 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

..  2,552,233 

2,812,199 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

17.915,004 

21,239,636 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines. 

MOULTRIE,  GA. 

Observer-m 

ROP  Locol . 

16,452 

18,270 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,873 

3,108 

ROP  Notionol . 

113 

383 

Clossified . 

12,250 

11,030 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

31,688 

32,791 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

245,883 

253,943 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Stor-m 

ROP  local . 

16,764 

19,031 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,873 

2,685 

ROP  Notional . 

489 

1,037 

Clossified. 

13,153 

12,836 

Total . 

33,279 

35,589 

Press.* 

ROP  Local . 

23,117 

26,193 

Preprint  Local . 

4,933 

5,147 

ROP  Notional . 

489 

1,037 

Preprint  Notionol . 

59 

Clossified. 

14,962 

14,442 

Total . 

43,560 

46,819 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,563 

6,624 

Preprint  Local . 

5,484 

4,885 

ROP  Nationol . 

55 

169 

Preprint  Notional . 

451 

508 

Clossified. 

4,093 

3,831 

Total . 

15,646 

16,017 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

92,485 

98,425 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  781,753 

818,465 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennesseon-m 

ROP  local . 

50,799 

54,100 

Preprint  Locol . 

20.125 

19,789 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,080 

3,318 

Preprint  Notional . 

15 

50 

Clossified 

32,448 

36,428 

Totol . 

105,467 

113,685 

FULI  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Bonner-e 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notioool . 

Preprint  Noftiooal.. 
Clossified.. 

Tottil . 


Tennesseon-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified... 


GRAND  TOTAL- 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Register-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified...  . 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


1.512  26,334 

2,664 


9,035  42,265 

!6,334  12,978 


Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Classified.. 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL.. 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


24,355  _  29,951 

70,230  35,369  88,923 


37,296  42,588  39,186  29,232 

813  1,192 


81,673  42,588  92,803  29,232 

151,903  77,957  181,726  61,081 

1,197,627  517,976  1,473,863  461,037 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Doily  Hampshire  Gozette-e 


ROP  Locol . 

30,040 

37.637 

Preprint  Locol . . 

39,861 

17,028 

33,540 

ROP  Nationol . 

167 

318 

Preprint  Notional . 

129 

Classified . 

15,959 

19,776 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

86,027 

17,028 

91,400 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

599,833 

110,295 

734,631 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 


Nugget-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  ^k^tionol . 

Preprint  Notionol........ 

Clossified. 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Telegroph-mS 

ROP  Local .  19,232  21,795 

Preprint  Local  13,572  21,141  19,967 

ROP  Notional  1,331  2,526 

Preprint  Notional .  392  261 

Classified.  10,423  10,195 

GRAND  TOTAL .  44,950  21,141  54,744 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  376,889  141.072  368,809 


NORTH  PLAm,  NEB. 


Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local .  11,523 

Preprint  Local .  45,344 

ROP  Notional  171 

Clossified  13,776 

GRAND  TOTAL .  70,814 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  246,719 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Doily  Time$-e 

ROP  Local . 

16,099 

14.817 

Preprint  Locol . 

41,930 

1,406 

35,426 

ROP  Notional . 

607 

1,689 

Preprint  Nationol . 

82 

Clossified . . 

5,797 

7,545 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

64,433 

1,406 

59,559 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

454,683 

17,909 

430,252 

Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Nationol . 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


2,818  53,852 

33,392  45,625 


Total . 

179,200 

38,824 

186,964 

23,824 

Gazette-e 

ROP  locol . 

51,789 

2,936 

52,253 

2,760 

Preprint  Local- . 

50,629 

33,392 

45,625 

18,769 

ROP  National . 

2,940 

5,361 

Preprint  Nationol . 

176 

Classified.. 

72,215 

2,737 

81,702 

2,585 

Totol . 

177,573 

39,241 

184,941 

24,114 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,349 

30,360 

Preprint  Local . 

46,527 

42,585 

ROP  Notional . 

2,955 

3,614 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,806 

12,734 

Classified.. 

39,156 

45,946 

Total . 

126,793 

135,239 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

483,566 

78,065 

507,144 

47,938 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

4,135,093 

453,053 

4,443,456 

431,579 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN. 

Doily  Grophic-e 

ROP  Locol . 

7,088 

11.291 

Preprint  Local . 

5,549 

9,050 

ROP  Notional . 

269 

492 

Classified. 

2,402 

3,424 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

15,306 

24,887 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

159,266 

203,378 

PORTLAND, 

MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

23,263 

25,778 

Preprint  Local . 

16,835 

21,116 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,181 

1,671 

Preprint  Notionol . 

217 

Ctouifwd 

15,513 

19,363 

Totol . 

57,009 

67,928 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,474 

15,871 

Preprint  Lxal . 

28,901 

28,408 

ROP  Notional . 

768 

799 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,544 

4,135 

Classified 

16,368 

16,521 

Totol . 

61,055 

65,734 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

118,064 

133,662 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

966,823 

1,062,222 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

JoumaUBuitetin*o/d 

ROP  Local . 

31,785 

7.776 

38,976 

12,768 

Preprint  Lxal . 

16,007 

144,648 

10,469 

93,427 

ROP  Notional . 

2,208 

2,893 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,788 

3,478 

Clossified . 

M,998 

1,472 

36,661 

1,706 

Total . 

80,998 

163,684 

88,999 

111,379 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Locol . 

18,743 

2,224 

24,890 

2,783 

Preprint  Lxal . 

39,828 

148,981 

47,070 

92,966 

ROP  Nationol . 

3,076 

2,667 

Preprint  Nationol . 

10,948 

15 

11,413 

592 

Classified 

13,998 

382 

18,304 

626 

Totol . 

86,593 

151,601 

104,344 

96,967 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

167,591 

315,285 

193,343 

208,346 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  1,355,997 

1,998,420 

1,565,681 

1,614,530 

RALEIGH 

N.C. 

News  &  Observer-mS 

ROP  Local . 

58,586 

6,653 

71,415 

Preprint  Lxal . 

193 

12,446 

1,580 

13,115 

ROP  Notional . 

5,988 

62 

8,490 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,600 

17,001 

Classified 

100,202 

115,743 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

180,569 

19,161 

214,229 

13,115 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  1,350,821 

138,365 

1.907,570 

91,722 
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1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

RCACHNG, 

RA. 

Eogle-Times-e 

ROPLocol . 

35,988 

39,549 

Prepnot  Locol . 

39,570 

34,700 

ROP  NotKtnol . 

993 

998 

Ckissifted . 

39,091 

44.081 

Totol 

115,642 

119,328 

Eag(e-S 

ROP  loco) . 

22,500 

26,823 

Prepnni  Local . 

8,655 

)5/75 

lO.TTO 

18380 

ROP  NotionQl . 

676 

1,290 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,810 

10,800 

Clossified . 

19,253 

22,062 

Total . 

60,894 

)5/75 

7)/75 

18380 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

176,536 

)5/75 

191,003 

18,280 

YEAR  TO  DATE.™ 

1,354,249 

129,945 

1,428,296 

149,825 

RENO,  NEVo 

Gazette*  Joumol-m 

ROP  loco) . 

58,407 

61,558 

Preprint  locol . 

126,583 

111,734 

ROP  Motional . 

1,052 

1,127 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,976 

8,888 

Classified . 

53/92 

58,501 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

248,710 

241,808 

YEAR  TO  DATE™. 

1,918,352 

1,959,428 

RICHNIONO 

.  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Loco) . 

39,991 

5,196 

42,630 

4/53 

Preprint  Locol _ 

)9,02l 

3,203 

22360 

3305 

ROP  Notionol . 

335 

5383 

6 

Preprint  Notionol . 

295 

364 

33,966 

)/85 

34/26 

1,492 

Totol . 

96,558 

9,684 

105,763 

9,356 

News  Leoder-« 

ROP  Loco) . 

28,185 

4,164 

31,447 

4353 

Preprint  Locol . 

17/94 

3,104 

21,998 

3,168 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,999 

5,178 

6 

Preprint  Notionol . 

295 

364 

Clossified . 

30/52 

),033 

31,956 

1,492 

Total . 

79,425 

8/01 

90,943 

9/19 

Times-Dispofch-S 

ROP  loco) . 

21,640 

25,982 

Preprint  locol . 

26,691 

)/06 

28358 

1,452 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,749 

1,738 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,258 

9,145 

Clossified . 

20/06 

24/47 

Totol . 

78,944 

1/06 

90/70 

1,452 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

254,927 

19,191 

287/76 

20,027 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  1,977,671 

134,417 

2,189/22 

134,688 

RIVERSIDE 

CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROPLocol . 

69,965 

26,445 

75,834 

24,475 

Preprint  Locol . 

138,694 

147300 

ROP  Notiooo).-  .... 

3,759 

395 

4,985 

Preprint  Notionol _ 

15/76 

16354 

Clossified - - 

86,206 

220 

84,599 

146 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  314,500 

27,060 

329/72 

24,621 

YEAR  TO  DATE„ 

._  2/88,34) 

187.139 

2,446,733 

195,405 

n.  LOUIS,  MO. 

PostDispotch-m 

ROP  Locol . 

54,7)2 

26,987 

48,793 

22,443 

Preprint  Locol 

27,733 

19,825 

ROP  Notional 

2/28 

957 

3/19 

602 

preprint  Notionol . 

706 

278 

Gossifitd.... 

5)/33 

5,778 

65,092 

8,152 

Total . 

..  137,014 

33,722 

137,807 

31,197 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Post-Dispatch'S 

ROPLocol . 

29,075 

25,904 

Preprint  Locol  _ _ 

46/25 

38.382 

ROP  Motional . . 

3,409 

2,428 

Preprint  Notionol _ 

10,994 

11322 

34329 

44,115 

Total . 

124332 

122.651 

GRAND  TOTAL .... 

.  261,346 

33,722 

260,458 

31,197 

YEAR  TO  DATE-. 

1,860,306 

230342 

1,940,515 

301314 

SAN  SERNARMNO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROPLocol . 

48,393 

52342 

Preprint  Local _ 

58,993 

63,862 

ROP  Notional . 

4/15 

4/27 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8.681 

9,027 

43326 

46,666 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

164,008 

176.724 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

N.A. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

,  CALIF. 

Union*Tribune-meS 

ROPLocol . 

.  218,480 

35/77 

230/05 

31,760 

Preprint  load . 

58332 

67,184 

65/04 

71,608 

ROP  Notional . 

26,324 

1,914 

34,707 

1.608 

Preprint  NotionQl . 

8,714 

640 

8,476 

260 

Clossified . 

.  187.991 

13/90 

210,415 

10,493 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  499/41 

118,405 

549307 

115,729 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

4,098,015 

960,858 

4,588,088 

867,369 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-n> 

ROPLocol . 

40.248 

11,435 

37,013 

11,855 

Preprint  Locol _ 

49,400 

48,968 

ROP  Notional . 

11/80 

817 

15347 

554 

Preprint  Notional _ 

130 

390 

CloUified . . .  ™ 

40.175 

51372 

Total . 

141333 

12352 

153390 

12.409 

Exomner-e 

ROPLocol . 

33,039 

10,2X 

33,484 

10,322 

Preprint  Local . 

49,400 

48.968 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,491 

620 

14,718 

657 

Preprint  Notionol . 

IX 

390 

39.743 

51,582 

Total . 

132303 

10,850 

149,142 

10,979 

Examiner/Chronicle*S 

ROP  local . 

18,480 

3,141 

23367 

3388 

Preprint  Locol . 

65,902 

63,176 

ROP  Notionol . 

5.582 

390 

8/9) 

103 

Preprint  Notional . 

16,120 

16/80 

Clossified . 

21,171 

27,734 

127355 

3/31 

139,048 

3391 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

401391 

26,633 

441,480 

26,779 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ™. 

.  3,197,754 

219,181 

3,693,465 

246,X1 

SAN  MAnO,  CALIF. 

Times*e 

ROPLocol . 

21/61 

22,373 

Preprint  Load. _ _ 

103/29 

79,464 

ROP  Notionol . 

3/70 

5,490 

Preprint  Notionol . 

7/11 

10,191 

X,431 

26.909 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  156/02 

144,427 

YEAR  TO  DATE ._ 

_.  1.145,059 

1,127,224 

SANTA  NtONKA,  CAIIF. 

Outlaali.. 

ROP  local . 

31,036 

31,961 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,706 

9.692 

ROP  Notionol _ 

™,  2,866 

4,959 

ClosiM. . 

28,008 

35,500 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

67/16 

82,1)2 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

567,845 

650391 

Times*mS 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  load . 

ROP  Notionol 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

SHtIVIKMT,  lA. 

44.659 

18,657  18/89 

1/41 

7,740 

32.993 

44,201 

19,878 

1,901 

7,912 

32/82 

14.216 

GRAND  TOTAL. ... 

...  105/90 

18/89 

106,474 

14/16 

YEAR  TODATE- 

_  905,198 

131,061 

947.912 

135,590 

199)  )990 

FUURUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SOUTH  SIND,  INO. 

Tribune-m 


ROP  Load . 

26/45 

2/90 

31,450 

4,124 

Preprint  Load . 

17,940 

17.0X 

14360 

27390 

ROP  Notionol . 

891 

2,084 

Preprint  Notionol . 

5X 

5X 

IX 

Clossified . 

27349 

X,186 

Total . 

73345 

19,920 

78,800 

31,944 

Tribune*S 

ROPLocol . 

11,192 

2,626 

11,945 

4,741 

Preprint  Locol . 

16380 

47,190 

10/10 

57,070 

ROP  Notionol . . 

527 

616 

Preprint  Notional . 

15.080 

14,8X 

Clossified . 

10,721 

13371 

Total . . 

53,900 

49316 

51/62 

61311 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

127,445 

69.736 

129/62 

93,755 

YEAR  TO  DATE _ 

963,003 

468/09 

989394 

588.806 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesroon-toview-m 

ROP  load . 

35/38 

29.783 

Prqtrint  load . 

7,041 

7,102 

ROP  Notionol . 

2/30 

2/41 

Preprint  Notionol . 

47 

Clossified . 

42320 

41/81 

Total . 

87376 

81,007 

Chronide-e 

ROPLocol . 

35,047 

29,635 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,402 

3,628 

ROP  Nofionol . 

2/20 

2341 

Preprint  NotionQl . 

15 

42/80 

41,776 

Total . 

83,564 

77/80 

Spokesmon-RariaM-S 

ROP  local . 

10/5) 

9/65 

Preprint  Locol . 

5/68 

5.958 

ROP  Notionol - 

688 

595 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,466 

1,476 

17300 

16,419 

Total . 

35.773 

X.713 

GRAND  TOTAL-.- 

206,713 

192.600 

YEAR  TO  DATE™ 

_  1332,191 

1,432.725 

SYKACUSI 

,  N.Y. 

Post  Stondord-m 

ROPLocol . 

32,696 

11,658 

36.025 

15,941 

Preprint  Load 

68.446 

66,045 

ROP  Notional 

1,989 

3.499 

Preprint  Notionol . 

401 

109 

Classified . 

19,121 

22,098 

Total . 

122,653 

11.658 

127,776 

15,941 

Herold  Joumol-« 

ROPLocol . 

32/56 

5.725 

37/53 

9,686 

Preprint  Load 

72/61 

71/72 

ROP  Notionol 

1.606 

3.136 

Preprint  Notionol . 

401 

109 

18/42 

21/62 

Total . 

125366 

5.725 

133,732 

9,686 

Herold  Americon-S 

ROPLocol . 

15392 

464 

17.186 

324 

Preprint  Load . 

72/21 

64.026 

ROP  Notionol . 

U45 

1,198 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,095 

11/70 

CkiUified . 

14,065 

18,683 

Total . 

..  114/18 

464 

112.363 

324 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

..  362,537 

17/47 

373/71 

25,951 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

__  2.731,452 

150,399 

2,790,788 

181,894 

TACORAA,  WASR 

Morning  News  Tribune-m 

ROPLocol . 

45,530 

2,431 

47/01 

3,065 

Preprint  Load _ 

64/46 

15,423 

71/38 

13,030 

ROP  Notionol _ 

_  5,601 

298 

7,436 

298 

Preprint  Notionol - 

15/50 

31 

15/30 

Classified _ 

M,728 

1.922 

56,460 

3,112 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  185,455 

20.105 

197,665 

19,505 

YEAR  TO  DATE- 

_.  1.402,5)3 

145392 

t,446,9X 

123,159 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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1991  1990 

FUILRUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1991  1990 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


TOiCDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e 

ROPLocol .  31.143  5.161  38.311  8.523 

Preprint  Local .  22.365  22.554 

ROP  Notional  1.483  4  2.109  30 

Preprint  Notional . .  756 

Ciossifted  17.334  _ m  19^44  _ 3« 

Totol .  73,081  5928  82,618  8,913 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local .  15.045  18.356  203 

'  Preprint  Local .  54,810  62.622 

,  ROP  Notional .  1.554  1,231 

Preprint  Notionol .  14,112  16.632 

Classified .  12,122  _  14.713  _ 

Total .  97,643  113,554  203 

GRAND  TOTAL .  170,724  5,928  196,172  9,116 

YEAR  TO  DATE _  1,286.679  59,560  1,412,523  61,666 

TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Capital  Joumol-m 

ROPLocol .  46,530  51,742 

Preprint  Local .  15.876  72,462  22,852  72,773 

ROP  National .  1,171  2,232 

Preprint  National .  161  8,463  10,045 

Ckissified .  31,494  _  31,721  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  95,232  80,925  108,547  82,818 

YEAR  TO  DATE ......  757344  558,443  790,670  579,741 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Doily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Locol .  52.929  57.090 

Preprint  Local .  80362  82,731 

ROP  National  3,947  5,658 

Preprint  Notional .  15,990  14351 

Ckissified  ..  67,411  77,651 

GRAND  TOTAL .  220,939  237,781 

YEAR  TO  DATE _  1,629,282  1311,003 

TROY,  OHIO 

Doily  Neuvs-eS 

ROPLocol  15,101  15,490 

ROP  Notional .  134 

Ckissified  10,881  12,099 

GRAND  TOTAL .  26,116  27,589 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  194,552  208,612 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROPLocol .  40,064  1,882  44,734  1,969 

Preprint  Local  2,637  1.451  5,274  1,305 

ROP  Notional  1,064  2,164 

Ckissified  34307  _  37,110  _ 

Totol .  78,092  3,333  89,282  3,274 

Tnbune-e 

ROPLocol .  39,443  1,633  47.123  1,969 

Preprint  Loca>  2,637  1,101  5,274  1,305 

ROP  Notional  1,064  2,164 

Ckissified  33,722  _  36,544  _ 

Total .  76366  2,734  91,105  3,274 

World-S 

ROPLocol .  22,169  24,274 

Preprint  Locol .  5307  6,387 

ROP  Notionol .  1,483  1,661 

Preprint  National .  2,911  3,060 

Ckissified .  18,940  21314 

Total .  50310  56,696  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  205,768  6,067  237,083  6,548 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,582,763  44,489  1,856.941  62,632 

WASHINGTON.  RA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROPLocol .  23,250  27,612 

Prepi  int  Locol .  24,252  28,515 

ROP  Notionol .  743  959 

Preprint  Notionol .  129 

Ckissified .  29,570  29,415 

Totol .  77,944  86,501 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Observer-Reporter-$ 
ROP  Locol . 

4,916 

33,024 

6313 

44,253 

122,197 

7,419 

27,864 

6,677 

41,960 

128,461 

Joumol-fn 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C 

50,031  11,739 

8,323  19,764 

U12 

88  520 

41,750  83 

49,804 

13,492 

3350 

88 

41.075 

13,078 

19,135 

432 

Classified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Ckissified. 

YEAR  TO  DATE.™ 

868.447 

893,641 

Total . 

.  101,404 

32,106 

107,709 

32,645 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

ioumol-S 

Stor-e* 

ROPLocol . 

15373 

2,197 

16,148 

3,957 

ROP  local . 

442,875 

595,936 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,657 

27.431 

9,693 

15J89 

Preprint  locol . 

928,461 

1,073,272 

ROP  Notionol . 

814 

1,239 

ROP  Notionol . 

132,432 

151,244 

Preprint  Notional . . 

9,944 

11,536 

Preprint  Notionol  . 

100,685 

48,041 

Ckissified . 

17>45 

16,600 

Ckissified 

339,996 

363,249 

T  1  1 

40iin 

29,628 

55,216 

19346 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  1,944,449 

2,231,742 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  14,337,312 

16342,274 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  150,837 

61,734 

162,925 

51,991 

Note;  Figures  given  in  nxiduiar  ogote  lines. 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,135,052 

429,543 

1,271,968 

386,358 

Public  wants  more 
discussion  of  issues 

Times  Mirror  poii  shows  desire 
to  see  where  candidates  stand 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  findings  of  a  new  public  opin¬ 
ion  poll  do  not  bode  well  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  hopefuls  —  not 
only  does  “Don’t  Know”  lead  the  list 
of  Democratic  candidates,  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  came  out  the  winner  when 
pitted  against  the  Democrat  of  re¬ 
spondents’  choice. 

The  new  survey  from  the  Times 
Mirror  Center  for  the  People  and  the 
Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  further 
found  that  88%  of  respondents  would 
like  to  see  more  media  coverage  of  the 
candidates  discussing  their  positions 
on  issues. 

Among  those  polled,  66%  said  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  topped  the  list  of 
issues  they  want  to  hear  discussed, 
and  the  majority  of  respondents,  83%, 
noted  an  interest  in  domestic  issues, 
with  15%  indicating  an  interest  in 
international  issues. 

Ironically,  although  respondents 
paid  about  the  same  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Democratic  candidates 
compared  with  1987  when  the  race 
was  markedly  different,  most  people 
now,  58%,  think  the  media  are  giving 
the  campaigns  the  right  amount  of 
coverage,  as  opposed  to  59%  polled 
four  years  ago  who  said  the  media 
were  overcovering  the  campaign. 

Less  than  10%  of  the  public  said 
they  want  the  press  to  focus  on  candi¬ 
dates’  personal  character,  with  46% 
calling  for  a  focus  on  the  candidates’ 
stands  on  issues  and  42%  for  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  experience  or  qualifica¬ 
tions. 


When  asked  what  kind  of  coverage 
they  would  like  to  see  for  this  cam¬ 
paign,  versus  the  1988  election,  88%' 
said  they  want  more  coverage  of  posi¬ 
tions  on  issues  and  58%  want  more 
debate  coverage.  Seventy-three  per¬ 
cent  said  they  would  like  to  see  less 
analysis  and  commentary  about  cam¬ 
paign  commercials,  although  the 
survey  indicated  this  may  be  an 
indictment  of  the  commercials  as 
much  as  of  the  commentary. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  those 
responding  to  the  poll  thought  the 
“Nine  Sundays”  proposal  for  de¬ 
bates  and  candidate  discussions  was  a 
good  idea  (E&P,  Sept.  14,  P.  18),  and 
43%  said  the  plan  would  help  them 
decide  who  would  get  their  vote. 

The  survey  also  found  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush’s  approval  rating  has  fallen 
to  61%,  about  where  it  was  Just  before 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  began.  The 
presidential  approval  rating  fell  most 
markedly  among  African-Americans, 
plummeting  30  points  since  May, 
from  58%  to  28%. 

Knight  Foundation 
awards  $50,000  grant. 

Impressed  by  the  commitment  of  10 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  re¬ 
porters  to  correct  educational  inequi¬ 
ties  imposed  on  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents  by  Kentucky’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  Knight  Foundation  has  awarded 
$50,000  to  Alice  Lloyd  College  in 
Pippa  Passes,  Ky.,  for  the  John  S. 
Carroll  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund. 
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Keep  Your  Trademarii  Your  Trademark! 


Advertise  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  December  7th,  ‘Trademarks  and  the  Press,'  pullout  section 
arxj  help  secure  your  trademarks'  proper  usage  in  the  news  industry,  tt  is  the  original  trademark  section  and 
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Speakers  feel  comics  pages  are  too  safe 

They  make  their  views  known  during  an  NFC  gathering  which  also 
features  an  address  by  Eugene  Roberts,  elections,  and  more 


By  David  Astor 

Are  comics  pages  too  conventional 
and  one-dimensional?  Several  people 
who  spoke  at  this  month’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Features  Council  (NFC)  meeting 
believe  the  answer  is  yes. 

“I  think  the  comics  pages  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  variety,”  said  “Sylvia” 
creator  Nicole  Hollander,  one  of  the 
“Safe  Cartooning”  session  panelists 
in  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  self-syndicated  Chicagoan 
noted  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
traditional  comics  being  on  these 
pages,  but  said  there  should  also  be 
more  comics  showing  various  life¬ 
styles,  tackling  controversial  issues, 
offering  ethnic  humor,  and  so  on. 

“Here  we  have  [other  parts  of) 
newspapers  dealing  with  everything 
in  the  world,”  commented  Hollander. 
“But  when  you  come  to  the  comics 
pages,  you’re  not  supposed  to  disturb 
readers,  you’re  not  supposed  to  make 
them  think.” 

Some  columns,  for  instance,  con¬ 
tain  fairly  frank  material.  National 
Cartoonists  Society  president  Mell 
Lazarus  —  an  NFC  meeting  attendee 
who  does  “Momma”  and  “Miss 
Peach”  for  Creators  Syndicate  (CS)  — 
said  by  way  of  example  that  King 
Features  Syndicate  writer  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers’  feature  includes  “very  inti¬ 
mate  stuff”  on  occasion. 

Another  panelist,  “Dilbert”  cre¬ 
ator  Scott  Adams  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  (UFS),  observed  that  many 
newspapers  which  ran  front-page  sto¬ 
ries  on  Pee-wee  Herman’s  alleged 
masturbation  in  a  movie  theater 
would  probably  not  allow  gags  about 
it  on  their  comics  pages. 

Adams  said  a  large  segment  of 
younger  readers  want  “more  of  an 
edge  in  their  humor;  they  want  more 
risk-taking.”  He  noted  that  a  number 
of  his  friends  have  stopped  buying 
newspapers  because  they  feel  the 
medium  has  “to  a  large  extent  been 
lost  in  the  1950s.” 

“Newspapers  may  not  be  allowing 
enough  creative  space  for  their  car¬ 
toonists,”  stated  panel  moderator 
David  Hendin.  He  observed  that 
other  media  such  as  tv,  magazines, 
and  comic  books  —  as  well  as  stand- 


Dovid  Hendin 


Scott  Adams 


Robert  Reed 


Nicole  Hollander 


Andrea  Lee  Negroni  (center)  with 
'Child  Life'  columnist  Beverly  Mills  (left) 
and  'Dress  for  Less'  columnist  Candy 
Barrie  (right)  at  a  Sisters  Syndicate 

reception  after  the  NFC  meeting. 

up  comedy  —  allow  riskier  material 
than  newspaper  comics  pages. 

A  couple  of  NFC  attendees  said 
media  such  as  tv  reach  many  kids, 
meaning  that  youngsters  are  already 
being  exposed  to  material  editors  feel 
they  shouldn’t  be  seeing  on  comics 
pages. 

Sarah  Gillespie,  United  Media’s 
vice  president/director  of  comic  art, 
observed  from  the  audience  that  “one 
of  the  reasons  we  can’t  get  away  with 
more”  on  comics  pages  is  that  they 


can  be  looked  at  again  and  again  while 
tv  images  are  “there  and  gone.” 

Hendin,  UM’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director,  said  some 
newspaper  editors  and  readers  get 
annoyed  whenever  Mike  Peters  has 
his  cartoon  dog  drink  from  the  toilet 
bowl  in  the  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS)-distributed  “Mother  Goose 
and  Grimm.”  But  he  added  that  the 
toilet  drinking  is  much  more  accepted 
in  the  new  Saturday  morning  tv  show 
based  on  Peters’  comic. 

Adams  spoke  about  how  he  peri¬ 
odically  tries  to  take  “Dilbert”  mate¬ 
rial  “near  the  edge”  of  what  newspa¬ 
pers  will  accept  “without  crossing 
it.” 

The  cartoonist  —  whose  humor 
comic  starring  “a  typical  engineer 
and  his  atypical  dog”  appears  in  just 
over  100  papers  —  showed  several  of 
his  strips  as  examples.  One  featured  a 
woman  (who  had  given  birth  in  her 
office  because  she  wasn’t  allowed 
maternity  leave!)  breast-feeding  a 
baby  under  her  blouse. 

Adams  said  he  had  received  no  neg¬ 
ative  letters  about  this  comic,  but 
sometimes  gets  complaints  when  he 
least  expects  it  —  as  when  two  people 
thought  “Dilbert”  was  being  “mean 
to  scientists.” 

Hollander  —  whose  humor  strip 
addresses  subjects  such  as  feminism, 
politics,  sex,  food,  cosmetics,  and 
cats  —  said  comics  with  more  modern 
themes  are  often  quite  acceptable  to 
most  readers.  But  the  “Sylvia”  cre¬ 
ator  added  that  even  the  occasional 
concentration  of  angry  responses 
should  not  deter  newspaper  editors. 

“1  know  those  calls  are  unpleas¬ 
ant,”  she  commented,  “but  1  think 
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Doing  computer  graphics  for  NEA 


A  moving  Carillon  graphic. 


it’s  worth  it  to  have  variety  in  your 
paper.  It  makes  your  pages  more 
exciting  and  meaningful.” 

“Sylvia”  appears  in  the  pages  of 
about  50  papers,  and  has  also 
spawned  a  musical  comedy  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  greeting  cards,  books,  and 
more. 

“Ballard  Street”  creator  Jerry  Van 
Amerongen  of  CS  said  newspaper 
editors  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  percentage  of  readers  who 
complain.  He  observed  that  200  calls 
may  seem  like  a  lot,  but  they  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  tiny  portion  of  many 
papers’  circulation. 

Hendin,  however,  noted  that  edi¬ 
tors  feel  200  calls  are  a  large  amount 
compared  with  no  calls. 

Van  Amerongen  also  said  he  sees 
more  resistance  to  unconventional 
comics  from  traditionalists  than  resis¬ 
tance  to  traditional  comics  from  those 
favoring  riskier  humor. 

“I’ve  always  thought  there  should 
be  a  wide  variety  on  the  comics 
page,”  declared  Van  Amerongen, 
who  did  “The  Neighborhood”  panel 
before  starting  the  also-offbeat  “Bal¬ 
lard  Street”  strip. 

“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  said  “readers  should 
know  what  they’re  getting”  in  a 
comic.  He  observed  that  “even 
slightly  off-color”  humor  .  .  . 
wouldn’t  be  in  place”  in  his  panel  or  a 
strip  like  “Peanuts”  by  Charles 
Schulz  of  UFS. 

But  Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee 
Salem  noted  that  readers  and  newspa¬ 
pers  editors  know  what  to  expect  with 
“Doonesbury,”  yet  Garry  Trudeau 
still  gets  a  lot  of  flak  for  some  of  his 
political  and  social  commentary. 

“The  Lockhorns”/“ Agatha 
Crumm”/“What  A  Guy!”  cartoonist 
Bunny  Hoest  of  King  said  she 
receives  reader  complaints  even 
though  she  does  “very  mainstream 
cartoons.”  So  Hoest  noted  that  “if 
you’re  going  to  get  calls  anyway,” 
creators  might  as  well  “do  it  all”  in 
their  comics. 


Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
staff  artist  Bruce  Carillon  is  doing  six 
computer  graphics  a  week  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  former  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Cincinnati  Post  staff  artist  designs 
feature  pages  and  creates  charts  and 
graphs  on  the  Macintosh  for  the 
News-Sentinel.  His  illustrations  have 
also  run  in  computer  magazines. 


Jerry  Robinson,  the  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate’s  president/edito¬ 
rial  director  and  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  said  cartoonists  in  a  number  of 
other  countries  have  a  lot  more  lee¬ 
way  when  it  comes  to  making  sexual 
references  and  so  on. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
Hendin  read  a  note  from  “Garfield” 
creator  Jim  Davis,  who  once  caused 
controversy  by  using  the  phrase 
“Monday  sucks”  in  his  UFS  strip. 

Davis  said  he  doesn’t  want  to  see 
“swear  words”  all  over  comics 
pages,  but  added  that  creators  with  a 
“track  record”  should  be  allowed 
some  “poetic  license”  in  the  material 
they  offer.  The  cartoonist  asked  edi¬ 
tors  to  “loosen  up.” 

Things  actually  have  loosened  up  to 
a  degree  in  recent  years,  which  Hen¬ 
din  sees  as  a  “transition  period”  for 
more  wide-ranging  comic  content. 
Several  offbeat  features,  such  as 
“The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of 
Universal,  have  flourished.  There  are 
more  female  and  black  cartoonists. 
And  matters  such  as  AIDS,  menstrua¬ 
tion,  sex,  drugs,  and  crime  have  been 
addressed  in  at  least  some  strips  (see 
E&P,  July  13). 

Speaking  on  a  somewhat  different 
subject  earlier  in  the  day,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  executive  editor 
Eugene  Roberts  told  an  NFC  lun¬ 
cheon  audience  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  21st  Century  Comics  project 
reinstituted. 

That  project  (see  E&P,  February 
16,  1985)  suggested  a  variety  of  ways 
newspapers  could  change  the  content 
of  Sunday  comics  and  make  them 
more  visually  appealing. 

The  Inquirer  was  one  of  the  few 
papers  that  ended  up  making  signifi¬ 
cant  Sunday  comics  revisions, 
including  the  introduction  of  the 
“Phil”  and  “Del”  cartoon  mascots 
featured  in  the  section’s  white-space 
areas  (see  E&P,  October  10,  1987). 

Roberts  said  a  prime  reason  why 
the  21st  Century  suggestions  didn’t 
catch  on  more  was  that  they  required 
a  lot  of  space  at  a  time  when  papers 
were  trying  to  save  money  on  their 
Sunday  comics  sections. 


Carillon  holds  a  degree  in  business 
administration  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

NEA,  by  the  way,  has  redesigned 
its  billboard,  “adding  bold  graphics 
and  easy-to-read  headers  to  help  edi¬ 
tors  find  their  way  through  [the 
syndicate’s]  many  offerings  quickly 
and  easily,”  according  to  an  NEA 
spokesperson. 


If  the  21st  Century  project  is 
revived,  noted  Roberts,  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  current  economic  con¬ 
straints  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made. 

He  added  that  any  new  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  committee  should  feature  a 
“broad  cross  section”  of  people, 
including  newspaper  editors,  syndi¬ 
cate  executives,  cartoonists,  and 
Sunday  comics  printers.  People  from 
all  these  categories  are  NFC  mem¬ 
bers. 

NFC  president  (and  Houston 
Chronicle  executive  vice  president/ 
editor)  Jack  Loftis  said  the  organiza- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


AMERICAN 

READERS 

DEMAND  LIBERTY. 
AND  HENTOFF. 


Nat  Hentoff,  controversial  jour¬ 
nalistic  defender  of  thinking,  writing 
and  speaking  freely,  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Village  Voice.  A  New  Yorker 
staff  writer.  And  now,  an  honored 
contributor  to  Copley.  Order  his  col¬ 
umn  today.  It's  as  good  as  passing  an 
amendment  for  more  readers. 

Call  toll-free  8(X>44S4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Nat  Hentoff's  weekly 
civil  liberties  column.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
tion  would  look  into  Roberts’  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Roberts,  who  now  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  was  a  major 
force  behind  the  Inquirer  winning 
numerous  Pulitzer  Prizes  during  his 
tenure  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  hon¬ 
ored  again  after  his  NFC  speech  with 
the  organization’s  Jester  Award  for 
service  to  cartooning. 

Universal  president  John  McMeel, 
during  his  introduction  of  the  NFC 
luncheon  speaker,  said  one  way 
Roberts  had  served  the  industry  was 
having  the  Inquirer  use  a  “scientific 
process”  when  conducting  reader 
comic  surveys. 

The  Jester  Award  was  presented  by 
CS  president  Richard  Newcombe. 
Also,  people  dressed  as  Phil  and  Del 
came  to  the  podium  at  this  time. 

Later  in  the  day.  Van  Amerongen 
and  crossword  puzzle  creator  Stanley 
Newman  of  Newsday  and  CS  gave 
“chalk  talks.” 

Van  Amerongen  focused  on  his 
transition  from  “The  Neighborhood” 
to  “Ballard  Street”  (see  E&P,  March 
23)  while  Newman  discussed  how  he 
tries  to  give  his  puzzles  wider  appeal 
by  cutting  down  on  archaic  clues  and 
using  more  modern  references  (E&P, 
December  31,  1988). 

Prior  to  Newman’s  remarks,  an 
enlarged  version  of  a  not-yet-pub- 
lished  Sunday  New  York  Times  cross¬ 
word  he  had  never  seen  before  was 
taped  to  an  easel  in  front  of  the  room. 
Newman  proceeded  to  nearly  com¬ 
plete  the  puzzle  in  about  eight  min¬ 
utes. 

Newman’s  puzzles  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  other  new  features  were  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  NFC’s  second 
annual  “Year  in  Syndicates”  session 
hosted  by  Philadelphia  Inquirer  asso¬ 
ciate  managing  editor/features  Ron 
Patel. 

Syndicate  executives  speaking  (in 
order  of  appearance)  included  King 
assistant  director  of  sales/interna¬ 
tional  sales  manager  Paul  Eberhart, 
UM’s  Gillespie  and  deputy  editorial 
director  Diana  Loevy,  Universal’s 
Salem,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
executive  editor  Steve  Christensen, 
TMS  vice  president/sales  John  Mat¬ 
thews,  CS’s  Newcombe,  Chronicle 
Features  editor/general  manager 
Stuart  Dodds,  Washin^on  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group  editorial  director/general 
manager  Alan  Shearer,  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation 
promotion  manager  Susan  Sawyer 
and  managing  editor  Barbara  Gaynes, 
and  Sisters  Syndicate  vice  president 
Andrea  Lee  Negroni,  who  also  co¬ 
writes  SS’s  “Real  Cases  in  Real 


Estate”  column. 

Another  syndicate  executive,  TMS 
chairman/chief  executive  officer  Rob¬ 
ert  Reed,  was  elected  to  succeed  Lof- 
tis  as  NFC  president  effective  next 
spring. 

The  new  first  vice  president  will  be 
Detroit  Free  Press  managing  editor/ 
business  and  features  Marty  Claus, 
the  second  vice  president  will  be  Hen- 
din,  and  the  secretary-treasurer  will 
be  Patel. 

Coming  next  week  will  be  coverage 
of  the  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  convention,  which 
was  also  held  in  Charleston. 


Financial  problems? 

A  Washington  Post  story  this  past 
week  stated  that  the  syndicated  Jack 
Anderson/Dale  Van  Atta  column 
faces  serious  financial  difficulties. 

Anderson  told  E&P  that  there  have 
been  recent  “cash-flow  problems” 
because  of  an  office  burglary  and  the 
failure  of  three  companies  to  pay 
money  owed  contractually  for  radio, 
tv,  and  newsletter  work.  But  he  added 
that  the  basic  financial  health  of  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
operation  is  sound,  and  that  the  Post 
article  made  things  seem  worse  than 
they  are. 

The  October  15  Post  piece  was 
headlined,  “Jack  Anderson  Column 
in  Jeopardy:  Money  Woes  Threaten 
Capital  Fixture.”  Howard  Kurtz 
wrote  in  the  article  that  Van  Atta  “has 
been  keeping  the  office  afloat  with 
financing  from  his  personal  credit 
cards  and  a  home  equity  loan  but  that 
he  recently  reached  his  limit.” 

(According  to  the  Post,  Anderson 
turned  over  control  of  the  corporation 
that  operates  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  to  Van  Atta  in  1987.) 

Anderson  said  Van  Atta  raised  the 
money  personally  to  replace  the 
approximately  $10,000  in  stolen  office 
equipment  because  a  theft  insurance 
payment  was  slow  in  coming  through. 
Van  Atta  finally  received  the  payment 
several  days  ago,  he  added. 

But  still  owing  money  are  United 
Press  International,  for  Anderson’s 
radio  commentary;  the  Financial 
News  Network,  for  his  Insiders  tv 
show;  and  a  Utah-based  newsletter 
publisher. 

Anderson  said  he  wants  UPl, 
which  is  in  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy,  to 
survive  so  he  is  not  pressing  it  too 
hard  for  the  money  owed.  The  colum¬ 
nist’s  tv  contract  was  picked  up  by 
CNBC,  which  is  not  obligated  to  pay 


the  also-bankrupt  FNN’s  debt  to 
Anderson. 

The  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round”  budget  reflected  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  radio,  tv,  and  newsletter 
payments  would  be  received,  stated 
Anderson.  When  these  payments 
didn’t  come  through,  it  was  decided 
to  try  covering  the  shortfall  via  the 
salary  of  secretary/aide  Opal  Ginn, 
who  has  worked  with  Anderson  for  35 
years,  rather  than  fire  any  reporters. 

An  angry  Ginn,  65,  said  she  was 
fired  with  only  three  weeks’  notice. 
Ginn  told  the  Post  she  was  “stunned 
and  shocked”  by  the  dismissal,  and 
added  that  she  should  have  been 
given  severance  pay  and  time  to  look 
for  another  Job. 

Anderson  told  E&P  that  he  under¬ 
stands  why  Ginn  is  so  upset,  and 
added  that  —  while  he  tried  to  deal 
with  the  situation  “as  compassion¬ 
ately  as  I  could”  —  he  should  have 
handled  it  better.  But  Anderson  dis¬ 
puted  Ginn’s  account. 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  said  Ginn  was  originally 
scheduled  to  retire  last  December  but 
requested  another  year  on  the  Job. 
When  the  cash-flow  problems  hit 
recently,  Ginn  was  asked  to  retire 
several  months  early,  refused,  and 
quit  in  anger,  according  to  Anderson, 
who  said  she  was  not  fired.  He  added 
that  Ginn  has  a  pension  and  that  he 
has  promised  to  help  her  personally  if 
she  has  any  financial  problems. 

“I’d  like  something  a  little  less 
nebulous  than  that,”  Ginn  told  the 
Post. 

The  Kurtz  article  also  stated  that 
Anderson’s  “column  has  been  losing 
clients  and  is  now  down  to  about  600 
daily  newspapers,  compared  with 
1,000  during  its  heyday.”  The  Post 
itself  is  one  of  the  current  subscribers. 

Anderson  acknowledged  that  the 
column  has  less  subscribers  than  it 
used  to,  but  said  things  are  tough  for 
many  syndicated  features  because  of 
the  economy  and  newspaper  mergers 
and  foldings.  He  added  that  he  has 
been  told  that  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  is  losing  clients  at  a 
slower  rate  than  some  other  major 
features. 

The  69-year-old  Anderson,  who 
now  makes  most  of  his  own  income 
from  lecture  fees.  Joined  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
staff  in  1947  —  15  years  after  Drew 
Pearson  started  the  investigative  col¬ 
umn.  He  took  over  the  feature  when 
Pearson  died  in  1969,  and  went  on  to 
win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1972. 


— David  Astor  [ 
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subject  to  complaints  by  female  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Post  newsroom,  who 
accused  him  of  verbal  sexual  harass¬ 
ment.  Reports  to  this  effect  were 
broadcast  last  evening. 

“The  Post  normally  preserves  the 
confidentiality  of  personnel  matters 
that  involve  the  privacy  of  its  employ¬ 
ees,  but  the  paper  recognizes  that 
because  of  public  interest  in  this  case, 
we  should  acknowledge  to  readers 
that  such  an  inquiry  is  under  way,” 
the  statement  continued.  “The  Post 
began  this  inquiry  two  weeks  ago  and 
informed  Williams  about  it  last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  after  he  wrote  his  column  on 
Thomas  that  appeared  in  the  next 
day’s  paper. 

“The  editors  of  the  op-ed  page  who 
published  Williams’  columns  did  not 
know  at  the  time  about  the  complaints 
that  had  been  made  against  him  or 
about  the  inquiry  into  those  com¬ 
plaints. 

“The  news  editors  who  did  know  of 
the  inquiry  mistakenly  failed  to 
inform  the  op-ed  editors. 

“The  Post  has  a  firm  policy  against 
all  forms  of  sexual  harassment,”  the 
statement  concluded.  “The  paper  has 
established  procedures  for  dealing 
with  complaints  of  such  harassment. 
Those  procedures  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

Post  executive  editor  Leonard 
Downie  Jr.  declined  comment  beyond 
what  was  stated  in  the  newspaper. 

Williams  was  quoted  in  a  Post  arti¬ 
cle  as  saying  the  charges  are  “abso¬ 
lutely  false.” 

He  accused  the  newspaper  of  un¬ 
successfully  trying  to  come  up  with 
allegations  against  him,  which  to  him 
seemed  “extremely  unfair.” 

Williams,  who  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  as  E&P  went  to  press, 
also  told  the  New  York  Times  that  he 
was  “disappointed”  and  heartbroken 
that  the  newspaper  would  make  the 
allegations  public  before  he  had  been 
found  guilty. 

The  Times  also  quoted  Williams  as 
denying  any  sexual  harassment,  call¬ 
ing  himself  “socially  awkward”  and 
fearing  attempts  to  flatter  or  make 
“sitcom-type  jokes”  were  misunder¬ 
stood. 

At  Washington’s  other  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  Washington  Times,  a  con¬ 
flict  between  a  reporter  and  her  editor 
over  a  Thomas  hearing  story  led  to  the 
reporter’s  resignation. 

Supreme  Court  reporter  Dawn 
Ceol  reportedly  resigned  Monday, 
Oct.  14,  after  her  front-page  story  on 
the  Thomas  hearings  was  rewritten 


from  a  first-edition  story  headlined, 
“Thomas  accuser  lauded,  assailed,” 
to  one  in  later  editions  headlined, 
“Miss  Hill  painted  as  ‘fantasizer,’  ” 
the  Washington  Post  reported. 

The  later  version  of  the  story  was 
topped  by  characterizations  of  Hill  by 
Thomas  supporters. 

Washington  Times  managing  editor 
Wesley  Pruden  said  he  was  sorry  Ceol 
resigned  and  he  wished  her  well.  He 
noted  that  in  the  newspaper  business, 
reporters  write  and  editors  edit,  and  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  business  that 
sometimes  reporters  do  not  like  the 
way  they  are  edited. 

Pruden  said  Ceol  did  see  the  story 
after  the  new  top  had  been  added  and 
they  discussed  it. 

Ceol  declined  comment  to  the  Post, 
and  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  as  E&P  went  to  press. 

Parade  adds, 
subtracts,  raises 

A  month  after  announcing  a  big 
circulation  increase  with  the  addition 
of  the  Sunday  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  &  Chronicle,  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  Parade  said  it  is  losing  three 
smaller  papers  and  adding  one. 

In  September,  Parade  said  that 
when  the  San  Francisco  papers  begin 
carrying  Parade  Nov.  3,  its  distribu¬ 
tion  would  rise  by  708,000  to 
36,079,000  and  ad  rates  would 
increase  2%. 

That  changed  on  Oct.  8  when 
Parade  said  that  effective  Jan.  5,1991, 
it  was  adding  the  Southeast  Missou¬ 
rian,  Sunday  circulation  20,000,  in 
Cape  Girardeau. 

At  the  same  time  it  said  it  was  losing 
the  Register  Herald,  35,000  circula¬ 
tion,  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.;  the  Blue- 
field  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph,  cir¬ 
culation  26,000;  the  Clovis  (N.M) 
News  Journal,  11,000;  and  News- 
Herald,  41,000,  in  Panama  City,  Fla. 

The  latest  changes  will  leave 
Parade  with  36,010,000  circulation  in 
336  papers,  down  from  338. 

Parade,  which  said  its  ad  linage 
rose  5.3%  through  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year,  announced  it  was  raising  its 
ad  rates  effective  Jan.  5.  The  cost  of 
advertising  per  thousand  distribution 
will  rise  5%  as  rates  for  a  page  of  four- 
color  advertising  will  rise  1.9%,  to 
$482,000,  from  the  current  price  of 
$451,000. 

Plane 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

exceed  that  amount. 

The  FEC  audit  found  that  journal¬ 


ists  improperly  were  charged  for  the 
cost  of  four  campaign  sta^  people  in 
the  press  plane. 

The  Bush-Quayle  campaign  argued 
that  those  people  were  there  for  the 
press,  to  help  with  baggage,  logistics 
and  the  like.  The  FEC,  however, 
determined  that  is  an  administrative 
cost  that  should  be  borne  by  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  ruled  the  campaign  should 
refund  each  press  organization  billed. 

By  Debra  Gersh 
and  Associated  Press  reports 


Unusual 

(Continued  from  page  16} 

panies — must  defend  themselves 
against  charges  of  libel  under  the  laws 
applicable  in  their  respective  areas,” 
the  company  said.  “That  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  this  instance.” 

The  plaintiff.  Jack  Taylor,  now  an 
investigative  reporter  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  has  denied  any 
involvement  in  the  drug  setup  alleged 
in  the  book  and  was  never  contacted 
by  the  authors  prior  to  publication. 

Before  the  suit  was  filed,  reporter 
Langendorf  voluntarily  turned  over 
to  Taylor  some  of  his  notes  pertaining 
to  allegations  in  the  book. 

Asked  why  a  reporter  would  sue 
another  writer,  Taylor  told  E&P,  “1 
don’t  feel  like  I  gave  up  any  rights  by 
choosing  this  profession.  I  have  the 
same  rights  as  anybody  else.” 

Because  of  delays  in  discovery,  the 
trial  was  postponed  to  Feb.  24. 


UPl 

(Continued  from  page  18} 

In  addition,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  not  be  moving  its 
headquarters  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  a  nearby  Virginia  suburb,  as 
had  been  previously  announced. 

According  to  Rossiter,  when  UPI’s 
current  landlord  heard  the  company 
would  be  vacating  its  two  floors  in  the 
L'PI  Building,  he  renegotiated  the 
lease  in  UPI’s  favor. 

The  renegotiated  lease  will  lead  to 
“substantial  savings”  that  could  total 
more  than  $50,000  a  month,  explained 
Rossiter. 

UPI  will  cut  the  space  it  occupies 
by  half  a  floor,  and  will  move  its  busi¬ 
ness  operations  from  Fairfax,  Va.,  to 
Washington. 

Rossiter  said  the  company  hopes  to 
eventually  move  its  computer  system 
from  Virginia  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 
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Richest 
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•  Jane  Bancroft  Cook,  a  descen- 
dent  of  Clarence  Barron,  whose  sur¬ 
vivors  retain  controlling  interest  in 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. — $480  million. 

•  David  Whitmire  Hearst  Jr., 
Phoebe  Hearst  Cooke,  Millicent  V. 
Baoudjakdji,  George  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  at  $440  million  each,  the  grand¬ 
children  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Sr.  are  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  that 
owns  Hearst  Corp. 

•  Better  known  for  his  television 
game  shows,  Mark  Les  Goodson’s 
$400  million  net  worth  includes  eight 
small  dailies,  such  as  the  Morristown, 
N.J.,  Daily  Record. 

•  Offspring  of  the  late  Raymond  C. 
Hoiles,  Harry  Howard  Hoiles  and 
Mary  Jane  Hoiles  Hardie,  worth  $400 
million  each,  for  their  ownership  of 
Freedom  Newspapers,  which  in¬ 
cludes  27  dailies  led  by  the  flagship 
Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

•  Dean  Stanley  Lesher,  who  built 
Lesher  Communications  into  eight 
Northern  California  dailies,  $360  mil¬ 
lion. 

•  William  S.  Morris  III,  who 
bought  out  other  family  members  and 
built  Morris  Communications  Corp. 
into  eight  dailies,  including  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville, 
$350  million. 

•  Malcolm  Austin  Borg,  who  in¬ 
herited  and  developed  The  Record  in 
Hackensack,  N.J. — $300  million. 

— George  Garneau 

INFE  vendors 
to  miss  conference 

The  International  Newspaper  Fi¬ 
nancial  Executives  association  has 
decided  to  suspend  the  vendor  exhibit 
portion  of  its  meeting  Oct.  20-23  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  to  its 
members,  INFE  said  the  recession 
and  its  impact  on  the  newspaper 
industry  have  resulted  in  spending 
cutbacks  by  newspapers,  including 
convention  travel. 

“There  are  too  few  vendors  to  sup¬ 
port  the  event,”  the  INFE  letter  read, 
in  part,  “and,  given  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  members  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  is  far  lower  than  what  we  esti¬ 
mated  to  vendors  in  our  promotion,  it 
makes  good  business  sense  to  put  this 
portion  of  the  INFE  conventions  on 
hold  temporarily.” 

The  group  plans  to  reinstate  the 
vendor  exhibitions  for  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  next  June. 


Dismissal  of 
libel  suit 
is  upheld 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  “limited  public  figure”  was 
invoked  by  a  California  appeal  court 
in  a  decision  that  upheld  the  dismissal 
of  a  libel  suit  against  McClatchy 
Newspapers  Inc. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Paul  S. 
Mosesian,  the  president  and  one  of 
three  shareholders  of  a  corporation, 
Calfax,  that  won  a  competition  for  a 
license  to  operate  a  horse-racing  track 
at  the  Fresno  fairgrounds. 

The  bid  for  the  license  involved 
controversial  hearings  before  the 
California  Horse  Racing  Board 
(CHRB)  in  which  Mosesian  played  a 
prominent  role  that  received  heavy 
media  coverage. 

He  and  Calfax  also  sued  the  fair¬ 
grounds  board  after  it  first  awarded 
the  racing  contract  to  another  firm. 
Calfax  was  eventuallly  awarded  the 
contract. 

Mosesian  sued  McClatchy  for  defa- 
mation  after  the  Fresno  Bee,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  reported  in  a 
1980  story  that  the  CHRB  was  investi¬ 
gating  the  handling  of  funds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1980  spring  horse 
racing  meet  and  Mosesian’s  back¬ 
ground. 

The  story  also  alleged  that  state 
files  indicated  Mosesian  may  have 
been  involved  in  illegal  gambling  and 
may  have  associated  with  known 
bookmakers,  prostitutes  and  orga¬ 
nized  crime  figures. 

This  was  the  second  time  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Court  of  Appeals  had  ruled  in 
the  Mosesian  suit.  In  1988,  the  court 
addressed  the  question  of  whether 
Mosesian  was  a  public  official  and 
would  therefore  have  to  prove  actual 
malice  to  recover  damages  from 
McClatchy.  The  court  held  that  he 
was  not  a  public  figure  in  terms  of 
New  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan. 

The  case  came  to  the  court  again  on 
the  issue  of  whether  Mosesian  was  a 
limited  purpose  public  figure  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  one 
“who  voluntarily  injects  himself  or  is 
drawn  into  a  particular  public  con¬ 
troversy  and  thereby  becomes  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure  for  a  limited  range  of 
issues.” 

The  trial  court  had  ruled  Mosesian 
was  a  limited  purpose  public  figure 
and  dismissed  the  libel  action. 

The  appeal  court’s  opinion  said: 
“We  do  not  suggest  that  every  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  horse  racing  license  ipso 
facto  becomes  a  public  figure.  But 
when  an  applicant  for  such  a  license 
becomes  deeply  embroiled  by  his  own 


efforts  in  a  public  controversy  over 
his  application  and  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  thrusts  himself  into  the  center 
of  the  dispute  to  influence  the  deci¬ 
sion-makers  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
application,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
applicant  steps  from  a  cloak  of  pri¬ 
vacy  into  public  view  for  the  purpose 
of  his  qualifications  to  be  licensed.” 


Arrears 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

fore  March  15,  1992,  according  to  a 
court  document. 

If  the  newspaper  defaults  in  any 
installment,  the  full  sum  “will  imme¬ 
diately  fall  due  less  credit  for  any 
payments  already  received  and  plain¬ 
tiffs  will  be  enabled  to  immediately 
execute  on  the  judgment  for  said 
sum,”  the  order  stated.  Payments 
were  to  begin  in  October. 

The  Tribune  was  on  the  verge  of 
folding  last  August  when  it  was  saved 
by  an  infusion  of  cash  from  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  headed  by  Allen  Neu- 
harth  and  a  settlement  by  the  Gannett 
Co.  of  a  $32  million  note  for  approxi¬ 
mately  250  on  the  dollar.  Gannett  sold 
the  paper  to  Robert  C.  Maynard  in 
1983. 

Senate  asks 
Powell  about 
leaks  to  reporter 

During  his  recent  reconfirmation 
hearings  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell 
was  asked  about  information  given  to 
Washington  Post  reporter  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  for  Woodward’s  book  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  called  The  Com¬ 
manders. 

According  to  published  reports. 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  asked  Powell  in  closed  session 
about  the  leak  of  reportedly  confiden¬ 
tial  information  to  Woodward. 

Powell  reportedly  denied  any  mis¬ 
conduct  and  Nunn  said  he  believed 
the  general’s  assertion  that  no  classi¬ 
fied  information  was  given  to  the 
reporter. 

New  gossip  column 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  has 
replaced  Diana  McLellan’s  gossip 
column  with  one  written  by  a  McLel- 
lan  apprentice,  Merrie  Morris,  whose 
“Merrie-Go-Round”  column  is  now  a 
regular  feature  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper’s  “Life”  section. 
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munity  nerve  center.  Hoizman's  en¬ 
gaging  personality  has  enabled  her  to 
put  together  an  extensive  network  of 
unpaid  correspondents,  tipsters  and 
bird  dogs  who  fetch  in  news  items. 
Even  crusty,  cranky  old  conser¬ 
vatives  now  like  to  come  in  to 
schmooze. 

It  often  requires  an  all-night  paste¬ 
up  session  but  the  Sun  comes  out 
every  Wednesday.  It  is  usually  a  16- 
page  edition,  but  often  the  now- 
robust  advertising  base  supports  24  or 
more  pages.  There  is  also  a  monthly 
“Sunspot  Shopper”  that  gets  mailed 
to  non-subscribers,  and  seasonal  or 
theme  supplements  are  becoming 
more  frequent. 

Has  success  dimmed  the  innocent 
enthusiasm,  the  almost  missionary 
zeal  that  Holzman  and  Marker  had 
when  they  took  on  the  job  of  resusci¬ 
tating  the  paper  in  Alpine?  Not  so  you 
could  notice.  They  are  still  in  Birken- 
stocks,  still  venturing  down  new 
paths  toward  their  goal  of  making  the 
newspaper  a  real  reflection  of  the 
community’s  character  while  pro¬ 
jecting  a  vision  of  progress. 

The  “Changing  Times”  dialogue 
between  the  liberal  editor  and  her 
staunchly  conservative  father  is  one 
step  in  that  direction.  It  covers  the 
broad  political  and  sociological  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  nation  in  such  a 
way  that  the  issues  are  brought  home 
to  the  small  community  of  Alpine. 


lives;  you  know.  I’m  talking  about 
relationships  in  their  personal  lives. 
Everybody  has  had  a  relationship — 
bad  or  good  —  with  their  parents. 
More  than  anything  else,  that’s  what 
people  are.” 

If  the  Sun  plays  a  role  of  surrogate 
parent  on  ideological  affairs,  what 
about  the  hard-core  local  issues? 

There  are  plenty  of  those,  and  most 
concern  the  central  issue  of  growth  in 
the  area:  bulldozing  down  the  wooded 
ridges  to  make  way  for  housing;  re¬ 
zoning  disputes  that  pit  stand-patters 
against  proponents  for  commercial 
growth;  problems,  including  homi¬ 
cides,  connected  to  an  influx  of 
undocumented  Mexican  migrant  work¬ 
ers;  proposals  for  toxic  dumps  on 
nearby  Indian  reservations;  rising 
costs  of  fire  and  police  protection. 

No  longer  simply  a  paradise  for 
retirees,  Alpine  is  a  community  per¬ 
plexed  by  problems  brought  on  by 
maturity.  Holzman  does  not  shy  away 
from  commenting  on  them  in  editori¬ 
als,  but  her  overall  goal  is  to  make  the 
paper  reflect  the  total  character  of  the 
community  in  its  news  columns. 

“I  have  to  balance  what  we  report 
on.  Obviously  many  issues  reflect 
growth  and  the  struggle  over  that. 
You  don’t  ignore  that  but  we  balance 
the  paper  by  putting  in  ‘happy’  sto¬ 
ries,  if  you  will;  stories  that  don’t 
reflect  politics  so  that  people  get  a  rest 
from  it.  I’ve  been  real  conscious  of 
trying  to  keep  that  kind  of  balance  in 
what  I  put  in  the  paper.” 

Among  the  “happy”  items  are  a 
gardening  column,  travel  narratives, 
book  and  movie  reviews,  tips  for 
crafters,  regular  reports  from  local 


“I  have  to  balance  what  we  report  on.  Obviously 
many  issues  reflect  growth  and  the  struggle  over  that. 
You  don’t  ignore  that  but  we  balance  the  paper  by 
putting  in  ‘happy’  stories,  if  you  will.” 


Holzman  puts  it  this  way:  “There’s 
no  doubt  that  it  touches  people  in  a 
special  way.  When  we  did  our  thing 
on  the  drug  war,  if  I  had  simply  writ¬ 
ten  an  editorial  on  it,  it  might  have 
created  animosity,  but  because  my 
dad  and  I  took  different  sides  on  it, 
everybody  was  happy.” 

Well,  maybe  not  happy,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  attentive  and  responsive.  “It’s 
the  one  thing  we  consistently  get 
response  about  all  the  time,”  Holz¬ 
man  notes,  “and  when  it  doesn’t 
appear,  people  ask  me  when  the  next 
one’s  coming.” 

Why?  Holzman  explains,  “I  think 
what  people  miss  in  newspapers  is 
something  that  reflects  their  personal 


schools  and  4-H  groups,  previews  of 
arts  events  and  other  entertainments, 
and  a  grab  bag  of  other  features  not 
often  found  in  a  small-town  paper. 

Holzman  is  often  distressed  that 
not  everything  that  flows  into  her 
office  can  find  a  place  in  the  next  issue 
and  she  wonders  how  other  editors 
handle  that  problem. 

Except  for  attending  that  one 
ISWNE  editorial  conference  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  she  has  had  little  opportunity  to 
network  with  other  editors.  The  state 
publishers’  group  concerns  itself 
mostly  with  business  matters. 

Quentin  Burke,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  after  a  quarter-century  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  at  Hoitville,  90  miles 


east  of  Alpine,  drops  by  now  and 
again.  He  prodded  Holzman  into 
joining  ISWNE  but  she  still  feels  iso¬ 
lated  and  that  bothers  her.  Newcom¬ 
ers  in  publishing,  she  frets,  need  help 
the  most  but  are  too  busy  to  meet  with 
others  or  even  read  trade  journals. 

Even  so,  the  changes  Holzman  and 
Marker  have  effected  in  the  Sun  and, 
by  extension  in  the  community  it 
serves,  have  been  considerable  and 
well  accepted. 

The  pay  scale  on  a  small-town 
newspaper  is  scant  but,  as  Holzman 
and  Marker  point  out,  there  is  other 
recompense. 

Their  paper  carries  no  lofty  motto 
on  its  masthead  but  one  which  might 
serve  well  dates  back  to  1711  when 
Richard  Steele  was  editing  The  Spec¬ 
tator.  The  liberal-minded  English  edi¬ 
tor  coined  this  memorable  phrase, 
which  even  his  conservative  critics 
applauded  and  would  win  approval  in 
Alpine  today:  “The  noblest  motive  is 
the  public  good.” 


(Martin  is  a  free-lance  photojour- 
nalist  based  in  California.  The  Alpine 
Sun  is  his  hometown  paper.) 

Hearst  Foundation 
offers  $280,300  in 
student  awards 

Undergraduate  journalism  students 
at  92  colleges  and  universities  will 
compete  for  a  record  high  $280,300 
this  school  year  in  writing,  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  broadcast  news. 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  directors  recently  increased 
the  budget  for  scholarships,  matching 
grants  and  stipends  $61,200  for  the 
32nd  annual  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  program  consists  of  six 
monthly  writing  competitions,  a  pho¬ 
tojournalism  competition,  and  broad¬ 
cast  news  competitions  in  radio  and 
television.  During  the  school  year,  90 
monthly  scholarships  are  awarded, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000,  to  win¬ 
ning  students,  matched  by  grants  of 
the  same  amount  going  to  the  col¬ 
leges. 

Oregon  ad  ban 

The  Oregon  secretary  of  state  has 
certified  a  ballot  initiative  that  would 
ban  all  tobacco  and  alcohol  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  state. 

According  to  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  “the  proposal 
could  have  implications  beyond  the 
tobacco  and  alcohol  industries  and 
would  certainly  set  a  dangerous  pre- 
I  cedent  for  all  advertising.** 
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destruction  —  Miller  spent  until  1:30 
a.m.  Tuesday,  trying  to  get  his  car, 
wallet,  press  pass  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly  to  him,  the  film  and  camera 
gear. 

“The  car  was  rented  so  I  really 
didn’t  have  an  attachment  to  that,  but 
my  camera  equipment  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  like  $3,000,”  Miller  observed. 
“Getting  the  film  back  would  justify 
to  my  boss  my  being  there  and  getting 
contaminated.” 

At  1:30  a.m.,  the  Haz-Mat  team 
drove  through  the  crash  site  and, 
without  stopping  the  contaminated 
truck  they  were  driving,  tossed  Miller 
his  keys  and  wallet.  Miller  then 
simply  walked  over  to  his  car,  pulled 
off  the  yellow  tape  which  cordoned  it 
off  because  it  had  not  been  cleaned 
and  was  still  supposedly  tarnished, 
and  drove  away. 

The  pictures  he  took  of  the  crash 
appeared  the  next  day  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Carpinteria  Herald,  one  of 
three  small  papers  of  the  South  Coast 
Community  Newspapers.  The  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  him  being  decontami¬ 
nated,  however,  appeared  on  televi¬ 
sion,  in  newspapers  and  in  magazines 
nationwide. 


In  one  moment  Miller  represented  a 
dichotomy  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
characteristic  of  newsmen  in  the 
1990s.  He  was  both  a  privileged  figure 
dedicated  to  informing  an  environ¬ 
mentally  conscious  public  of  mishaps 
and  dangers  but  also  a  subject  at  risk 
to  his  own  privileges. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Miller’s  boss, 
SCCN  executive  editor  Steve  Berta, 
had  put  the  pressure  on  his  photogra¬ 
pher  to  get  the  shots. 

“As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  [on 
Monday]  every  major  daily  and  tv 
station  in  the  country  had  the  story, 
with  pictures,  on  their  front  page  and 
we  are  a  weekly  and  we  didn’t  have 
any  photos,”  said  Berta.  “1  thought 
we  would  really  look  feeble  if  we 
didn’t  get  any  in.  We  had  to  send 
Terry  in.  Then  he  gets  contaminated 
and  has  to  be  quarantined  on  dead¬ 
line.  It  was  really  a  nightmare.” 

I  Sending  staff  into  a  toxic  area  and 
getting  them  exposed  to  health  risks  is 


not  the  ideal  position  for  an  editor  but , 
Berta  feels,  it  is  a  necessary  venture. 
The  pressure  is  that  one  newspaper 
needs  to  get  the  stories  that  every¬ 
body  else  gets  to  stay  viable  and  not 
look  flimsy.  From  an  editor’s  stand¬ 
point  that  means  being  able  to 
respond  expeditiously  and  with  ample 
ammunition. 

“After  talking  with  Terry  on  the 
phone  from  the  hospital,  I  hung  up 
and  thought  I  should  have  said,  ’I 
don’t  care  where  you  are.  Miller,  or 
what  you  do,  just  get  those  pictures 
in,’  in  that  type  of  crusty,  old  editor’s 
role,”  said  Berta.  “I  felt  that  was  my 
role.  You  know,  ‘One  more  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  world  doesn’t  matter,  we 
want  pictures,’  type  of  thing.” 

With  the  increase  of  toxic  spills, 
some  have  suggested  that,  along  with 
press  passes,  Haz-Mat  suits  should  be 
issued  as  standard  gear  for  news  staff. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions  all  the  reporters  were  issued  gas 
masks  because  the  military  antici¬ 
pated  germ  warfare  and  made  every¬ 
body  train  and  wear  them.  Is  it  going 
to  be  the  case  from  now  on  that  all 
reporters  and  photographers  will  be 
issued  gas  masks  and  protective  suits 
just  in  case  a  truck  carrying  sulfuric 
acid  overturns  downtown? 

News  staffs,  as  they  have  from  day 
one,  will  continue  to  deal  with 
emergency  personnel  for  permission 
to  enter  and  cover  disasters.  A  new 


dimension  will  surface,  however,  as 
the  so-called  emergency  response 
experts  —  generally  fire  and  police 
crews  —  find  themselves  increas¬ 
ingly  unsure  of  the  more  exotic 
chemicals  which  are  moving  through 
populated  areas. 

inevitably,  the  commands  from  the 
decision  makers  to  the  on-scene  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  next  chemical  disaster 
will  be  to  not  let  anybody  into  the  area 
until  the  situation  is  clear.  Just  as 
inevitably,  news  staff  will  squirm 
through. 

At  the  Sea  Cliff  train  derailment, 
there  were  police  and  fire  crews  at 
literally  every  intersection  directing 
traffic  away  from  the  scene.  The  uni¬ 
formed  men  and  women  were  busting 
their  seams  with  the  power  to  not  let 
anyone  through  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  only  through  continued 
pleas  to  check  with  department 
superiors  for  permission  to  enter  were 
press  crews  allowed  to  go  on,  and 


always  with  an  “At  your  own  risk” 
tailing  behind. 

“We  would  rather  have  them 
[emergency  officials]  be  lenient  with 
us,”  said  Berta.  “On  the  other  hand, 
we  don’t  want  them  to  let  us  walk  into 
some  situation  that  is  dangerous  for 
us.” 

For  a  dimly  paid  small-town  pho¬ 
tographer,  Miller  will  tell  you  he  was 
only  doing  his  job  when  he  climbed 
out  of  his  car  to  take  pictures  of  the 
crash.  “I  didn’t  even  think  there  was 
anything  to  worry  about.  There  was 
the  cop  about  five  miles  up  the  free¬ 
way,  but  after  that  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  one  and  nothing  to  tell  me  1 
was  in  a  contaminated  area.  1  was 
going  to  take  the  shots  and  get  back  to 
the  darkroom  and  develop  them. 
Then  they  told  me  I  was  contami- . 
nated. 

“It  was  pretty  disconcerting  to  go 
into  an  area  to  take  pictures  and 
everybody  around  you  is  wearing 
these  airtight  spacesuits  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  you  are  in  a  T-shirt.” 

Reimbursement  for  Miller’s  hospi¬ 
tal  stay  will  reportedly  be  picked  up 
by  Workmen’s  Compensation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liability  is  still  unde¬ 
cided. 

On  Sept.  10,  Miller  received  a  reply 
from  Southern  Pacific  regarding  his 
request  for  compensation  for  the 
$2,000  loss  of  equipment  he  had  in¬ 
curred,  including  his  clothes,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  flash,  a  beeper,  and  several 
other  items. 

G.S.  Schiller,  the  regional  claims 
manager  for  Southern  Pacific  wrote 
Miller  that  the  company  was  not  going 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  loss  because 
“There  was  sufficient  information 
available  to  you  before  you  [drove 
into  the  area]  that  common  sense 
would  indicate  that  you  enter  at  your 
own  risk.  The  mere  fact  that  no  one 
else  was  around  should  have  been 
another  warning  [to  you]. 

“We  would  not  be  able  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  your 
claims.” 

Miller  reportedly  took  the  news 
in  stride  and  simply  wrote  another 
letter  to  Southern  Pacific’s  chairman 
of  the  board,  Phillip  Anschutz,  results 
of  which  have  yet  to  be  returned. 

Grants  awarded 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  Charities 
Fund,  a  fund  of  the  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  Tribune  Foundation,  has  award¬ 
ed  grants  totaling  almost  $130,000  to 
21  non-profit  organizations  in  Central 
Florida. 

These  organizations  are  the  first  to 
receive  grants  from  the  Charities 
Fund,  which  was  established  earlier 
this  year. 


Sending  staff  into  a  toxic  area  and  getting  them 
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11  W.  1901  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


800/900/FAX.  USs'  largest  audiotext 
providers  are  actively  seeking  media 
partners  for  informational  personals 
lines.  Your  idea  or  ours.  Our  equipment/ 
programming;  your  media  promotion. 
We  also  offer  Mass  Fax  Broadcast.  Best 
Payouts  in  Industry!  Int'l  Audiotext 
Network.  Ian  Eisenberg  tel.  (206) 
286-5204  fax  (206)  286-5298. 


900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUDIOTEX 


We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Sample 
and  rates;  1-800-533-0073. 

FAMILY  CONFUCTS 

VISITING  EASTERN  EUROPE?  We 
provide  support  services  in  eastern 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Baltic  States.  Information  trans¬ 
lation,  organization.  Central  European 
Connections.  Pf.  231,  0-1030  Berlin, 
Germany,  (49)(30)  824-8804. 

The  less  of  routine,  the 
more  of  life. 

Amos  Bronson  Alcott 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples;  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


_ WINE _ 

Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  NOTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CASH  FLOW  PROBLEMS 
Solve  Them  Immediately  By 
Selling  Your  Accounts  Receivable 
to  WORKING  CAPITAL  COMPANY 
*No  Upfront  Fees  *24  Hour  Service 
Walter  L.  Allen  (415)  394-2314. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $60,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


PROFITABLE  12-yr.  old  water  sport,  6 
issues  yr.;  $28,000  ann.  sales.  Relo¬ 
cate.  Barry  French,  broker,  Ashlawn 
Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(j7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. _ _ 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


The  measure  of  progress  of 
civilization  is  the  progress 
of  people. 

George  Bancroft 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

!  BOLITHO-STERLING 

I  Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  H  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCWTES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


75497  MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

473-2525  Straight  ta]k.  Hard  work.  Results. 

~  Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

“  3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

,,  ,  Atlanta,  GA  30326 

nsultants  (404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

snt  _ 

0-7  '''’EL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 

o  oZno  5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
:3;8508  (714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

377-7651  _ _ 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

IPAMY  PO  Box  650 

p  Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 

107  OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 

Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Sennces 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Monthly  publication  in  beautiful  Pacific 
NW  community.  Gross  is  $100,000  per 
year.  Asking  $110,000  OBO,  including 
$25,000  in  equipment.  Call  (503) 
846-7695,  evenings  or  weekends. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Profitable  monthly  business  tabloid. 
Zone  5,  $90K.  Fast  growing  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  5543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5)684-3987  PACIFIC  RIM  OPPORTUNITY 

- Small  business  newspaper  (5Xwk) 

ck  Briggs.  established  70  yrs.  gross  $185,000. 

oligation.  Potential  for  expansion.  Owner  retiring, 

insulting  Reasonable  terms  to  buyer  willing  to 

SOCIATES  work.  Principals  only,  please.  Box 

:  29356  5535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 

•  New  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP 
32  mb  RAM/200  mb  HD 
•  Remarketed  CANON  LBP  20 
11  X  17  LASER  PRINTER 
800  DPI  (3  million  life  cycle) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $450,000,  near  metro 
area  and  skiing.  Growth  area.  Some 
terms. 

CASCADE  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  - 
$225,000,  growing  year-round  resort 
area.  $67,0OO  down. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  -  $360,000,  with 
press  and  plant.  Terms. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY  -  small 
town  weekly,  large  shopper  operation. 
$500,000  gross.  Price  $390,000, 
terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  $265,000,  terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


PRICED  UNDER  $1  MILLION 

Weekly  newspaper  properties  in  the 
Sputheastern  U.S.: 

ALABAMA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
VIRGINIA 

Seller  financing 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326,  (404)  364-6554 
Lon  W.  Williams 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


WESTERN  OREGON,  lakes,  river,  ski, 
hunt,  good  profit  picture,  Mac 
equipped,  $450,000. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  of  selling  your 
weekly  paper,  but  reluctant  to  turn  it 
over  to  a  chain?  Seasoned,  award¬ 
winning  editor  with  high  journalistic 
standards  and  rock-solid  financial  back¬ 
ing  seeks  to  buy  and  operate  profitable 
paper  or  group  in  good  market.  Prefer 
revenue  between  $500,000  and  $1.5 
million.  Box  5560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


OVERSEAS  NEWS  BUREAU 

BUDAPEST  OFFICE.  Real  Townheart. 
Phone.  Easy  roof/satellite.  765  Sq-ft. 
3-1/2  room,  plus.  Offers  Crc.  2,700  G- 
Marks  month.  Christopher  Keeling, 
Kyreinstr.  8,  8-Munich  70,  Germany. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MONTHLY  AVIATION  NEWS  MAGA- 
ZInL  Well  established.  Profitable. 
Excellent  future  growth  potential.  Box 
5553,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCUUTION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


CONSULTANTS 

MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  8,  DARKROOM 

NUARC  Platemaker  FT40V3UP  New  - 
Never  used  $4,995.  (407)  281-0111. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

call 

(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS!  SUCCESSFUL 
I  WRITING  COACH  seeks  computer 
,  literate  organization  or  free-lancer  with 
I  need  for  talented  advisor.  Current 
I  clients  include  The  Associated  Press, 
:  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Oregonian, 
D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  feder¬ 
al  agencies,  and  many  of  the  Fortune 
1000.  Fees:  $249.95  per  person 
(volume  discounts  available).  Call 
800-4-U.S.  SPCS  and  ask  for  Corporate 
Voice,  the  most  innovative  writing  aid 
ever  produced!  For  PCs  and 
compatibles. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

(2)  Sheridan  P-24  Inserters,  (2) 
Signode  strappers,  10  Electric  convey¬ 
or,  and  more  at  liquidation  prices, 
private  owner  call  (717)  288-9805  ask 
for  Rick. 


•  24-P.  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Muller  Martini  4  into  1  227  Model 
inserter  with  Kirk  Rudy  Labeling  head 
on  discharge  end.  Muller  Martini  3 
knife  trimmer.  Both  machines  in  A-1 
condition.  Contact  Bob  Hitchcock,  York 
Newspaper  Company,  York,  PA  17404. 
(717)  767-6397. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates  Inc. 
(800)  741-1937 


We've  totally  remodeled  our  mailroom 
and  have  various  equipment  for  sale. 

1  -  Harris  1372  hopper 

1  -  Bunn  Tyer 

2  -  Ideal  Plastic  Wraps 
2  -  Signode  Strappers 
1  -  IDAB  440  Stacker 

1  -  IDAB  Programmer 

2  -  IDAB  Bottom  Wraps 

IDAB  overhead  conveyor,  230'  with 
controls,  switches,  cunres,  etc.  Sell  any 
item  or  make  offer  on  all.  Call  Bill  Jenk¬ 
ins  for  information,  at: 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
Peoria,  IL  (309)  686-3049 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
Townmotor  Model  +  40 
Log  E  Film  Processor 
Power  Master  4  Ink  Pump 
Fairbanks  Weight  Scale.  Weight  Limit 
500  lbs. 

1983  Hastech  HS40  Editorial/ 
Classified  System 

Please  contact  Rick  Hohit, 
(318)  255-4353. 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


BRAND  NEW  broadsheet  high  resolu¬ 
tion  laser  imagesetter.  Post  Script 
compatible.  Ultresetter  94  with  Hyphen 
RIP  configured  for  a  Mac  llfx.  35  stan¬ 
dard  laserwriter  fonts.  94  pica  output 
width.  Resolution  up  to  3,000  rasters 
per  inch.  Still  in  original  crate  sent  from 
Hyphen.  Highly  reliable,  widely  used. 
Great  value  for  top  quality  imagesetting 
on  film  or  paper.  We  overbought  and 
have  never  opened  crate  or  touched 
machine.  List  is  $41,000.  Will  sell  for 
$38,000  or  best  offer.  Call  Ken  Hood  at 
(615)  638-4181. 


$19,900 

call  BOB  WEBER  af 
(216)  831-0480 
or  fax  at 

(800)  837-TYPE  (8973) 

COMPLETE  small  newspaper  typeset¬ 
ting  system  for  sale:  Includes  Linotronic 
100  typesetter  with  27  fonts,  Mycro- 
comp  Touchwriter  Plus  editor's  terminal 
(with  twin  drives),  5  Touchwriter  termi¬ 
nals,  1  Newswriter  terminal.  Also 
Mycrocomp  1100  Plus  mirrored  80mb 
hard  drives  with  floppy  disk  backup, 
modem  interface,  all  interconnect  hard¬ 
ware,  OLI  box  and  software  for  every¬ 
thing.  Contact  Mike  Fitz-James,  The 
Lawyers  Weekly,  423  Queen  St.  West, 
Toronto  (416)  598-5211. _ 


FOR  SALE:  Two  8600  typesetters, 
advantages  and  parts.  Hastech  HS46 
mainframes  and  parts,  IMG  blender. 
Contact  Ray  Edwards,  Times  Call 
Publishing,  350  Terry  St.,  Longmont, 
CO  805(31.  Telephone  (303)  776- 
2244. 


Never  fight  a  battle  if  you  don’t 
gain  anything  by  winning. 
General  George  S.  Patton 


_ PRESSES _ 

Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO  w/2 
dryers;  1984  5/u  G14  BAKER 
PERKINS  w/TEC  22'  dryer;  1973  5/u  & 
3/u  NEWS  KING;  1970  3./u  HARRIS 
V15;  HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16" 
folder. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


EIGHT-UNIT  HARRIS  V-15A  press,  22 
1/4"  X  35  1/2"  printing  area,  15,000 
impressions/hour;  and  Harris  JF  1 
folder.  Both  rebuilt  1989.  Price 
$250,000.  For  details  from  seller,  fax 
(904)  258-8515. 


HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units,  2  folders 
$175K,  HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units, 
BUTLER  series  80  Splicers  1  pair. 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


New  model  WS3-3rd  level  upper  former 
for  Goss  Urbanite  folder.  Please  contact 
Ben  Cannizzaro,  The  News  Tribune, 
(908)  324-7201. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

New  York  Medical  tabloid  newspaper 
looking  for  printer  in  South  Florida. 
Reply  to  Box  5555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“READY  TO  BUY".  Newspaper  willing 
to  buy  20  printing  units  w/4  folders. 
22"  cut  off.  Complete  Goss  Metro 
press.  Box  5550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BUY  A:  Harris  or 
Goss  Newsvreb  four  or  five  color  offset 
press  for  printing  full  size  newspaper. 
Circulation  of  25,000  copies  daily. 
Must  be  newer  than  1980.  Write  or  call: 
Florida  Finance  Company 
536  Biltmore  Way 
Coral  Gable,  FL  33134 
(305)  448-8685 
FAX  (305)  448-0148 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Applications  and  nominations  are 
invited  for  senior  and  junior  faculty 
positions  for  the  1992-1993  academic 
year.  Openings  are  in: 

International  Affairs 
Business  and  Economics  Reporting 
Broadcast  Journalism 
Director/Faculty 
Faculty 

Media  Research  (PhD  required) 

Other  fields  of  specialization  may  open 
up  during  the  year. 

These  one-year  renewable  and  tenure- 
track  positions  will  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  distinguished  professionals  in 
journalism,  teaching  and  research.  The 
School  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer  and  especially 
encourages  applications  from  minori¬ 
ties  and  women.  Send  letter,  vita  and 
three  references  tO: 

Committee  on  Faculty  Appointments 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  NY  10027 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1992. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  GRE  required.  Contact 
Dr.  Leonard  Tipton,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-2084,  AA/EOE. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  is  seeking  a  faculty  member 
with  an  academic  and  professional 
background  beginning  August  15, 
1992.  Ph.D  required.  Please  send 
application  materials  to  Professor  Maria 
Braden,  School  of  Journalism,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  KY 
40506-0042.  Review  of  applications 
will  begin  December  1,  1991.  UK  is  an 
affirmative  action  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER/ 

ASST  PUBLISHER 

Successful,  award-winning  Zone  1 
weekly  newspaper  (15,000  plus  circu¬ 
lation)  seeks  motivated,  self-starter. 
Must  have  experience  in,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of,  ad  sales,  circulation  and 
production.  Candidate  must  love  to  sell. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  All 
inquiries  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Please  send  resume  and  short  letter 
describing  yourself.  Box  5540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOLID  opportunity  for  energetic  and 
qualified  GENERAL  MANAGER  at  a 
small  midwestern  daily  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation,  circulation  close  to  10,000. 
Send  resume.  Box  5541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ISRAEL 

We  are  looking  for  a  General  Manager 
for  a  daily  newspaper  in  Israel. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  published 
a  daily  newspaper  (circulation  under 
30,000). 

Please  submit  your  resume  to  Box 
1000,  West  Frankfort,  Illinois,  USA 
62896. 


PUBLISHER  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Do  you  have  a  solid  experience  in  news, 
advertising,  circulation,  or  finance  but 
not  enough  in  production  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  publisher  or  general  manager? 

RIT’s  Center  for  Newspaper  Operations 
has  five  seminars  starting  in  January 
that  could  give  you  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  in  production. 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more,  call 
for  a  free  brochure  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  800-828-1427.  We  can  help. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALES 

Advertising  Sales  Manager  wanted  to 
take  charge  at  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  Maine.  We  are  a  24k  circula¬ 
tion  alternative  newsweekly  based  in 
Portland,  and  we  are  gaining  market 
share  during  this  recession:  one  daily 
has  closed,  the  other  is  down  26%,  the 
radio  stations  are  slashing  rates  -  but 
our  display  sales  have  DOUBLED  during 
the  past  18  months. 

Your  mission  is  to  double  them  again. 
You  must  be  a  top  salesperson  with 
years  of  media  experience.  Pay  starts  at 
$30k  and  grows  as  fast  as  sales  do:  a 
winner  could  earn  $50k.  Write:  Sales 
Leader  Search,  Casco  Bay  Weekly, 
551A  Congress  St.,  Portland,  ME 
04101. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Director  needed  for  excellent  70,000 
daily  operation  in  very  attractive  city  in 
Zone  3.  Must  show  excellent  leader¬ 
ship,  motivation  skills  with  proven  sales 
results  and  experience.  Must  be 
committed  to  state  of  the  art  marketing 
techniques.  Learners  and  loafers  need 
not  apply.  Provide  complete  salary 
history,  and  references  with  first  letter. 
Contact  Box  5546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 
SUPERVISOR 

82,000,  Zone  7  daily  is  interviewing  for 
the  position  of  Advertising  Production 
Supervisor.  Supervises  and  directs  the 
advertising  support  divisions  of 
Dispatch,  Electronic  Composing,  Ad 
Paste  Up,  and  Art  Services.  Total  staff 
of  20.  Must  possess  strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  as  well  as  solid  t»ckground 
in  advertising  make  up,  and  Electronic 
Composing  with  full  commitment  to 
quality  control  excellence.  Good  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5554, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Want  to  beat  up  a  shopper?  West  Texas 
daily  with  31,(100  circulation  needs  an 
experienced,  hardworking  individual 
who  can  handle  all  aspects  of  classified 
management,  including  selling, 
budgeting,  training  and  motivating.  We 
are  a  Freedom  Newspaper  with  great 
benefits  such  as  401 K  and  pension 
plan.  Competitive  salary  plus  MBO. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Lori  Ellington,  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760 
or  fax  (915)  334-8671. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  newspap¬ 
er  in  California's  affordable  Central 
Valley,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
Advertising  Marketing  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  the  following  departments: 
Research  and  Sales  Promotion,  Adver¬ 
tising  Art,  Advertising  Special  Sections, 
and  Alternate  Delivery. 

Applicants  with  minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  Advertising  or  Marketing 
preferred;  college  education  or  related 
training  a  plus.  Full  benefit  package. 
Competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
plus  15%  MBO. 

If  you're  a  proven  leader  of  people  and 
possess  strong  Marketing/Advertising 
knowledge  and  skills,  please  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to: 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Personnel  Department 
1626  "E"  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


AGGRESSIVE  SALES  PERSON  to  sell 
and  write  promo  stories  for  customers. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  2X  a  week 
Detroit  area  newspaper.  Call  (313) 
584-4000.  Ask  for  Frank  or  Mike. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Direct  sales  staff  including  retail, 
national  and  classified  display  at 
45,000  daily  in  southern  California. 
Requires  a  resourceful  hands-on  profes¬ 
sional  with  sales  and  management 
experience  in  competitive  market.  Great 
opportunity  in  a  Tribune  Co.  newspaper 
offering  competitive  salary,  bonus, 
ESOP,  401K  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  Advocate,  207 
East  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025. 


DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 
NEW  JERSEY 

Want  Ad  Press,  part  of  United  News¬ 
papers,  a  major  international  publishing 
group,  requires  an  experienced  sales 
manager  with  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  New  Jersey  automotive  ad  market. 
We  publish  2  all  advertising  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weeklies  which  between  them 
carry  over  100  pages  of  display  and  over 
9,000  private  ads  each  week. 

With  6  outside  and  10  inside  sales 
people  you  will  need  excellent  people 
and  training  skills.  If  you  can  combine 
this  with  enthusiasm,  the  ability  and 
desire  to  lead  from  the  front,  offer  inspi¬ 
ration  and  have  the  discipline  to  do 
things  now  not  tomorrow,  you  are  the 
person  we  are  looking  for. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plus 
bonus  and  commission,  family  medical, 
401(k)  plan  and  excellent  promotion 
prospects.  Send  or  fax  resume  to  Derek 
Bolton,  Publisher,  Want  Ad  Press,  120 
North  Central  Ave.,  Ramsey,  NJ 
07446.  Fax  (201)  327-3347. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
frequently  seeks  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  to  fill  various  positions  among  the 
New  England  Press  Association's  350 
newspaper  members.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  NEPA,  PO  Box 
820,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA  02123. 


TELEMARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Major  Metro  seeks  enthusiastic,  exper¬ 
ienced,  creative  person  to  direct  large 
Retail  and  Classified  Telephone  Depart¬ 
ments.  We  are  looking  for  someone  with 
innovative  methods  to  improve  our 
effectiveness  in  today's  economy. 
Excellent  salary  and  incentive  program. 
Applicant  should  possess  a  successful 
management  work  history.  Box  5542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  a  progressive  and  growing  70,000 
northeast  daily  celebrating  125  years  in 
the  community.  Our  present  ad  mana¬ 
ger  is  retiring  and  we  are  seeking  an 
energetic,  results-oriented  individual  to 
direct,  train  and  motivate  our  10-person 
staff.  This  opportunity  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  three  years  of  newspaper  sales 
and  management  experience  with  a 
proven  track  record.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Advertising  Director 
Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


There  is  a  lot  more  to  a  newspaper  than 
advertisements.  As  you  progress  up  the 
ladder  the  more  you  need  to  know  about 
how  other  departments  work. 

Do  you  understand  the  production  func¬ 
tions  in  your  newspaper?  Would  it  help 
to  know  where  you  can  have  ROP  color, 
the  technical  reasons  for  quality  repro¬ 
duction,  what  causes  an  ad  credit  and 
how  to  minimize  them,  what  the  latest 
new  technology  will  do  to  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  customers? 

These  topics  and  many  more  will  be 
offered  in  January  1992  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology's  Center  for 
Newspaper  Operations.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  free  800-828-1427  any 
time  of  the  day/night  or  day  of  the  week. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS  DESIGNER  -  The  Maui 
News,  a  19,000  PM  daily,  needs  an 
experienced  graphics  designer.  This  is  a 
new  position  at  a  privately  owned, 
progressive  award-winning  newspaper 
that  offers  Guild  wages  and  benefits. 
Traditional  and  computer  art  skills,  and 
at  least  two  years  of  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper  required.  Page-design 
skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  to  Roy  Tana¬ 
ka,  News  Editor,  The  Maui  News,  100 
Mahalani  St.,  Wailuku,  HI  96793.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR:  40,000  Florida 
coastal  nearing  Harris  pagination,  seeks 
talented  leader  for  staff  of  four  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  one  artist  and  one  format 
specialist.  Daily  experience,  talents  in 
page  design  and  layout,  use  of  color  and 
MAC  a  must. 

We  place  top  priority  on  producing 
exciting,  colorful  look  each  day.  Box 
5557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  daily 
(100,000  circulation)  newspaper  for 
American  military  personnel  in  Darms¬ 
tadt,  Germany  is  seeking  a 

PROMOTIONS  GRAPHIC  ARTIST 
to  accomplish  visual  information 
projects.  May  execute  illustrations, 
perform  photography,  or  produce  other 
visual  materials.  MAX  proficiency  and 
previous  experience  in  this  type  of  posi¬ 
tion  is  required.  Compensation  includes 
a  salary  of  $22,000  plus  a  housing 
allowance  and  other  amenities.  Round- 
trip  relocation  expenses  paid.  Three- 
year  renewable  service  agreement 
required. 

If  you  are  interested,  call  our  New  York 
Office  (212)  620-3333  for  an  applica¬ 
tion.  FAX  completed  application  with  a 
resume  to  European  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Attn.;  Civilian  Personnel  Office.  FAX 
011-49-6155-601421.  Send  samples 
of  work  under  separate  cover  to: 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Attn.:  ECSS-P 
Unit  29480 
APO  AE  09211 

Applications  must  be  received  by  31 
OCTOBER  1991. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE’ 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
marketing  savvy  CD  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  home  delivery,  promotion, 
office  systems  and  single  copy  for  a 
progressive  newspaper  company.  Only 
winners  need  apply.  Salary,  bonus  and 
opportunity.  Prefer  Zones  1  &  2  applic¬ 
ants.  Box  5539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  circulation  profes¬ 
sional  to  run  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  report  directly  to  the 
publisher.  We're  a  20,000  circulation 
six-day  daily  in  Zone  2.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  MBO,  401(k)  and 
great  quality  of  life.  Send  resume,  cover 
etter  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  HOME  DELIVERY 
SUPERVISOR.  Major  southwestern 
daily  (Zone  8)  seeking  circulation 
supen/isor.  Applicant  should  possess  a 
minimum  of  3  years  experience  m 
circulation  management  and  have 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
outstanding  compensation/benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  an 
18,000  7  day  newspaper  in  Zone  5. 
Must  possess  strong  management 
skills,  be  an  aggressive  promoter,  have 
a  strong  collection  record  and  be 
extremely  customer  oriented.  Excellent 
opportunity  offering  attractive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER, 
Zone  3,  mid-size  paper  needs  circula¬ 
tion  sales  manager.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Great  area  to  live. 
Respond  to  Box  5531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


KNOWLEDGE  is  a  key  to  success.  The 
more  you  know  about  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  greater  your  poten¬ 
tial  success  will  be  in  the  future.  RIT's 
Center  for  Newspaper  Operations  will 
offer  a  series  of  courses  in  January 
1992.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  program,  call  us  at 
800-828-142/  any  time  day  or  night. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER  Whiting  Fi 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  an  innova-  _ 

tive,  experienced  person  to  supervise  AE 

assistant  single  copy  sales  managers  Send  us  nev 
and  maintain  overall  responsibility  for  clear  thinke 
single  copy  sales  newstand  delivery  and  prove  you'r 

single  copy  sales.  Position  to  establish  Sandusky  (C 

and  achieve  single  copy  circulation  its  exceflen 
goals  and  other  operating  goals  on  a  bureau  repoi 
quarterly,  6-month  and  annual  basis  clips  to  Rex 
and  oversee  all  single  copy  personnel  314  W.  M< 
and  administrative  and  promotional  44870.  Ap 
functions.  Position  works  closely  with  surrounding 
Labor  Relations  Director  to  provide  $285  to  $3: 
input  and  recommendations  on  labo'  — „ 
relation  matters.  ,  ASSISTA 

Immediate 

College  degree  and  newspaper  circula-  editor  who  \ 
tion  experience  required.  Minimum  5  staff  coverin 
years  management  experience  in  sales,  business  co 
distribution  and/or  marketing  required,  consider  a 
Proven  effective  employee  management  prefer  busin 
skills  required.  backgroun 

Micheal  Ror 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  large  metropoli-  Florida  Tim 
tan  newspaper  in  the  beautiful  north¬ 
west  and  offers  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package,  including  401(k). 

Qualified  applicants  please  send 
resume  by  November  8,  1991  tO: 

The  Seattle  Times 
PO  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  98111 
Attn:  H.R.  Manager  -  Circulation 
FAX  (206)  464-2905 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19.  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Darmstadt,  Germany 
We  publish  a  daily  newspaper  with 
100,000  circulation  and  seek  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented  executive 
with  a  minimum  of  five  years  circulation 
management  experience. 

Compensation  includes  a  negotiable 
salary  of  $40,000  + ,  depending  upon 
qualifications,  plus  a  housing  allowance 
and  other  amenities.  Round-trip  reloca¬ 
tion  expenses  paid.  Three-year  renew¬ 
able  service  agreement  required. 

If  you  are  interested,  call  our  New  York 
Office  (212)  620-3333  for  an  applica¬ 
tion.  FAX  COMPLETED  application  with 
a  resume  to  European  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Attn:  Civilian  Personnel  Office, 
FAX  011-49-6155-601421.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  received  by  31  OCTOB- 
ER,  1991. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN: 
The  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  Tokyo, 
Japan  based  daily  newspaper  for  the 
military  communi^  in  the  Pacific  rim,, 
needs  an  experienced  technician  to' 
assist  in  the  hardware  and  software 
maintenance  of  a  PC  based  editorial 
system.  ATEX,  IBM  and  Macintosh  PC, 
typesetter  and  laserprinter  hardware 
experience  preferred.  Local  area 
networks,  wire  service  news  bureau, 
and  photo/graphics  communications 
experience  desired.  Compensation 
includes  starting  pay  of  $28,0()0  per 
year  plus  post  allowance  and  supplied 
housing  or  a  housing  allowance.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  access  to  military  shopping, 
medical  and  recreational  facilities  as 
well  as  family  travel  privileges  around 
the  Pacific.  Local  schools  are  available. 
Apply  by  sending  Department  of  Army 
Form  3433,  available  at  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  and  a  narrative  describing 
experience.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  22  November  1991. 
Contact  Civilian  Personnel  Manager, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002, 
APO  AP  96337-0010. 


HELP  WANTED 


18,000  circulation  daily  seeks  REPOR-  i 
TERS.  Please  send  resumes  and  clips 
(No  phone  calls)  to  Carolyn  Lumsden, 
Editor,  The  Transcipt-Telegram,  120 
Whiting  Farm  Rd.,  Holyoke,  MA 
01040. 

ABOVE  AVERAGE? 

Send  us  news  clips  that  show  you're  a 
clear  thinker.  Show  us  features  that 
prove  you’re  interested  in  life.  The 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  has  room  on 
its  excellent  staff  for  one  entry-level 
bureau  reporter.  Send  your  resume  and 
clips  to  Rex  Rhoades,  Managing  Editor, 
314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH 
44870.  Applicants  from  Ohio  and 
surrounding  states  only.  Salary  scale: 
$285  to  $325. _ 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  for  an  assistant 
editor  who  wants  to  join  an  aggressive 
staff  covering  one  of  the  largest,  hottest 
business  communities  in  Florida.  Will 
consider  a  range  of  experiences  but 
prefer  business  reporting  and/or  editing 
background.  Send  resume,  clips: 
Micheal  Romaner,  Business  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times  Union,  PO  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  to  work 
Sunday  through  Thursday  for  our  9,500 
circulation  daily  AM  newspaper.  One 
year  daily  editing  and  layout  experience 
and  a  college  degree  including  journal¬ 
ism  required.  Resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to:  Bet^  Rath, 
Managing  Editor,  Wyoming  Tribune- 
Eagle,  702  W.  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne, 
WY  82001. 


ARE  YOU  AN  EDITOR  who  takes  the 
road  never  traveled?  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune  is  a  small  newspaper  that  zigs 
when  everyone  else  zags.  We  value 
people  who  have  made  a  difference  and 
want  to  continue  doing  journalism  that 
counts.  The  person  in  this  job  will: 

*  Provide  readers  with  a  thought- 
provoking  and  timely  daily  perspec¬ 
tive  section. 

*  Make  compelling  reads  out  of  complex 
issues. 

*  Involve  the  community. 

*  Coordinate  projects. 

Please  send  a  riveting  letter  and  no 
more  than  three  samples  of  your  work  to 
John  Temple,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  PO  Drawer  T, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Ability  to  supervise,  good  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  sharp  editing  skills  are  what 
The  Indianapolis  Star  is  looking  for  in  a 
night  assistant  city  editor.  You’ll  play  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  daily  news 
product.  Several  years  daily  news  exper¬ 
ience  required  including  some  editing 
experience.  Send  resumes,  clips  by 
OCT.  30  to  Dennis  Royalty,  City  Editor, 
PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  imaginative  editor  to 
fill  a  key  role  on  our  city  desk.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  who  has  lots  of 
good  ideas,  sees  forests  instead  of 
trees,  can  handle  a  number  of  different 
i  jobs  and  has  the  ability  to  work  with  a 
j  wide  variety  of  reporters.  Our  ideal 
I  person  is  someone  constantly  looking 
1  for  fresh  and  compelling  ways  to  bring 
I  readers  major  news,  trends,  enterprise 
i  and  investigative  reporting.  At  least  six 
I  years  experience  on  a  metropolitan  daily 
required  and  we  will  be  giving  some 
preference  to  those  who  have  had 
reporting  as  well  as  desk  experience. 
Write  to  Joann  Lambkin,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  750  Ridder  Park  Drive, 
San  Jose,  CA  95190. _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

If  you  have  the  ability  to  fire  up  repor- 
i  ters,  hone  copy  to  a  razor-sharp  edge, 
and  create  visually  dynamic  pages,  you 
may  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a  key  news¬ 
room  player  at  the  Billings  Gazette, 
Montana’s  largest  AM  daily. 

Our  Metro  Desk  team  is  the  best  in  the 
Northwest  and  we  want  to  build  on  that 
,  success.  If  you  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  front-line  management,  exper¬ 
ience  in  page  design,  editing  and  super¬ 
vision,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Experience 
in  Harris  Pagination  systems  would  be  a 
plus.  Commitment  to  a  strong  daily 
news  and  feature  coverage  is  a  must. 

If  interested,  send  application  letter, 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and 
your  best  clips  to: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  5:00  PM 
Friday,  November  8,  1991. 


HELP  WANTED 


Aggressive  reporter  with  at  least  3  years 
experience  in  business  news  sought  by 
the  Phoenix  Gazette.  We’re  looking  for  a 
rnotivated  reporter  to  cover  real  estate 
in  Arizona.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references  and  your  best 
clips  tO:  Marian  Lucas,  Business  Editor, 
The  Phoenix  Gazette,  PO  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Our  7-day  newspaper  seeks  a  desk  chief 
who  can  make  words  and  pictures  come 
together  in  interesting  ways.  He  or  she 
should  enjoy  copy  desk  work  and  work¬ 
ing  with  copy  editors,  and  understand 
the  difference  between  managing  and 
reacting,  striving  for  the  former.  We 
want  someone  who  will  invest  in  train¬ 
ing  staffers  to  sharpen  editing  skills  and 
improve  page  designs.  Familiarity  with 
electronic  page  production  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  materials  to  John 
Moore,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbury,  PA  17801. 


EDITOR/WRITER  -  Conupany  looking  for 
editor  to  run  monthly  magazine.  First  in 
its  field  ...  fast  growing  ...  hot  subject. 
Somewhat  technical  ...  easy  to  learn. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
editing/writing  experience  and  be  able 
to  manage  others.  Some  travel;  willing 
to  relocate  to  Texas.  Send  writing 
samples,  resume  and  references  to 
Personnel  Director,  PO  Box  8300-140, 
Dallas,  TX  75205. 


Mix  Buck  Rogers  pagination.  Front  Page 
editing  skills  and  daily  hustle  and  what 
do  you  have?  The  best  copy  editing  job 
in  northwest  Missouri.  We  need  an 
experienced  editor  (3-4  years)  with 
advanced  copy  desk  skills  for  our  high 
tech  operation.  This  is  the  No.  2  job  on 
a  7-person  desk.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  George  J.  Lockwood,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  St.  Joseph  News-Press/ 
Gazette,  Box  29,  St.  Joseph,  MO 
64502. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  be  able  to  do  it  all 
-  page  design,  bright  headlines,  tight 
editing  of  wire  and  staff  copy,  solid 
story  selection.  Pagination,  AP  Leaf  or 
Macintosh  experience  a  plus.  Prefer  2 
years’  experience.  The  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is 
a  65,000  daily,  83,000  Sunday  AM 
Duluth,  a  city  of  85,000  on  Lake  Super¬ 
ior,  offers  an  urban  setting  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  outdoors  of  Northeastern 
Minnesota.  Our  summers  are  fantastic 
and  our  winters  aren’t  THAT  bad.  Send 
resume,  clips,  page  layouts  to:  Holly 
Gruber,  PO  Box  169000,  Duluth,  MN 
55816-9000. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  -  24,000  AM  in  Dela¬ 
ware’s  capital  seeks  news  copy  editor 
with  editing  experience  and  excellent 
layout  and  headline  skills.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  News 
Editor,  Guy  D’Astolfo,  Delaware  State 
News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 

EDITOR 

Medium  size  daily  seeks  talented, 
experienced  journalist  to  be  editor  and 
lead  the  paper  towards  excellence. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  news 
staff  and  overseeing  editorial  page. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate,  inspire  and 
lead  staff.  Must  be  well  rounded  with 
skills  in  strategic  planning,  marketing, 
readership,  visual  presentation,  person¬ 
nel  and  budgeting.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectations  to  Box  5545,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR 'REPORTER 
Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens,  New 
York  seeks  self-starter  to  edit  and  report 
local  news.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Steven  Blank,  Queens  Publishing 
Corp.,  214-11  41st  Avenue,  Bayside, 
NY  11361. 

PAGE  DESIGNER  -  HEADLINE  WRITER 

Sharp,  quick,  imaginative  professional 
with  strong  background  and  years  of 
experience  in  tabloid  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Exciting  FL  based  national 
weekly.  Super  location,  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  samples  tO: 

Box  5521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW.  Washing¬ 
ton.  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 
Since  1986. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsroom  leader 
sought  for  award-winning  weekly  in 
northwestern  Montana.  News  and 
photography  background  essential  with 
good  news  judgment.  Must  have  good 
writing/editing  skills,  know  photography 
and  have  good  people  skills.  Send 
resume  and  news  philosophy  by  Novem¬ 
ber  8  to  Brian  Kennedy,  Hungry  Horse 
News,  TO  Box  189,  Columbia  Falls,  MT 
59912. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORTER  -  The  Maui 
News,  a  19,000  PM  daily,  needs  an 
experienced  government  reporter.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  at  least  two  years  of 
daily  experience  on  a  local  government 
beat.  This  is  a  privately  owned,  progres¬ 
sive  award-winning  newspaper  that 
offers  Guild  wages  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  David  Hoff,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Maui  News,  100  Mahalani  St., 
Wailuku,  HI  96793.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


MIDWEST  DAILY,  170,000  circulation 
AM,  seeking  assistant  business  editor. 
5  years  minimum  experience.  Reporter 
with  strong  business  background.  Mini¬ 
mum  4-5  years  experience.  Business 
department  expanding.  Strong  diversi¬ 
fied  independent  company.  Box  5556, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  news  judgment  balances  public 
right  to  know  with  individual  concerns 
for  fairness.  Maintaining  this  balance 
preserves  journalistic  credibility.  The 
news  editor  position  at  an  under  - 
50,000  Zone  2  daily  can  be  the  spot  for 
someone  who  can  keep  the  balance. 
Supervise  reporters  and  night  copy 
desk;  report  to  editor.  Salary  start  low 
$30s.  Box  5532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAGINATION  COPY  EDITOR 

Looking  for  a  change?  Want  to  work  with 
a  reai  team  on  a  growing  newspaper? 
We’re  collecting  resumes  from  copy 
editors  with  pagination  experience.  The 
successful  candidafes  will  show  strong 
editing  skills  and  a  flair  for  the  uncoven- 
tional  headline.  An  eye  for  sparkling 
design  is  a  plus.  We're  an  award¬ 
winning  48,000  AM  in  the  Midwest 
with  excellent  benefits  and  competitive 
salaries.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  headline  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  to:  Box  5549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  WANTED 
Must  have  at  least  one  (1)  year  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  a  few  years  as 
a  star  on  a  large  weekly.  A  couple  beats 
are  currently  open.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  ten  (10)  of  your  best  clips 
to  Michael  Pelrine,  City  Editor,  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  TO  Box  737,  Dover, 
DE  19903. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  Zone  5 
communi^  newsweekly  group.  Layout, 
design  skills  essential  along  with  ability 
to  write  stories/columns,  and  direct  and 
edit  the  work  of  salaried  staff  writers 
and  stringers.  Heavy  emphasis  on  youth 
sports  and  new  growing  suburbs.  Mini- 
mum  5  years  combined  sports/ 
reporting/managing  experience 
required.  Send  clips,  copy  of  current 
section,  resume  and  references  to  Box 
5552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dieting:  A  system  of  starv¬ 
ing  yourself  to  death  so  you 
can  live  a  little  longer. 

Jan  Murray 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  well- 
established  weekly,  Montana  resort 
community.  Apply  by  Nov.  1.  Jim 
Moore,  News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box 
309,  Red  Lodge,  MT  59068. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  21,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Thumb.  News  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphy  a  plus.  Feature  writing  ability  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  The  County  Press,  PO  Box  220, 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446. 


STAFF  WRITER  --  Florida  Trend,  award¬ 
winning  monthly  business  magazine 
with  50,000  circulation,  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  writer.  Send  clips,  resume  to: 
Matt  Walsh,  490  First  Ave.  S,  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  33701;  (813)  821- 
5800. 


THE  PENINSULA  CLARION  in  Kenai, 
Alaska  seeks  sports  editor,  weekend 
section  editor  and  general  assignment 
reporters.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
to:  Lori  Evans,  Peninsula  Clarion,  Box 
3009,  Kenai,  AK  99611. 


TODAY  editorial  functions  require  back 
shop  understanding.  More  and  more  of 
the  old  production  functions  are  being 
black  boxed  and  shipped  to  the  news¬ 
room.  RIT’s  Center  for  Newspaper  Oper¬ 
ations  can  take  the  mystery  out  of 
production.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
unique  learning  experience  that  will 
help  you  understand  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  call  800-828-1427,  anytime  day 
or  night,  for  more  information. 


WEEKEND  EDITOR.  Minimum  3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Must  be  hard¬ 
working,  organized,  careful  about 
details.  Position  requires  editing  all 
facets  of  award-winning,  9,000  circula¬ 
tion  twice-weekly.  Beautiful  Columbia 
County,  NY.  Albany  1  hr,  NYC  2,  Boston 
3.  $30,000/yr.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Publisher,  The  Independent,  Box  246, 
Hillsdale,  NY  12529. 


WRITER/ANALYST 

The  Ackerman  Group,  the  country’s 
premier  terrorism  and  political-stability 
risk-analysis  service,  is  undergoing 
rapid  expansion  and  seeks  another 
seasoned  pro  for  its  writing  staff.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  broad  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  preferably  experience  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin  American 
experience  (and  Spanish  language)  a 
major  plus.  We’re  choosey,  but  the  right 
candidate  can  start  at  $65K  in  salary 
and  pension.  Resume  and  writing 
samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  700, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141.  No  phone 
inquiries. 


Nothing  is  done.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  remains 
to  be  done  or  done  over. 

Lincoln  Steffens 


JOURNAUSM 


Program  Director  -  Inland  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  seeks  applicant  with  journalism/ 
newspaper  management  skills  to  plan, 
market  and  supervise  seminars  and 
continuing  education  programs.  Broad 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry, 
ability  to  originate  and  manage  cost- 
effective  newspaper  training,  outgoing 
personality,  initiative,  perceptiveness, 
good  judgment  in  business  matters, 
perseverance,  experience  with  desktop 
publishing,  and  effective  communica¬ 
tions  skills  required.  Application  letter 
must  explain  qualifications  plus  resume 
and  five  work-related  references: 
Meribeth  Catania,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  LaCrosse  Tribune,  401  N. 
Third  3t.,  LaCrosse,  Wl  54601.  Appli¬ 
cation  Deadline:  Nov.  8.  Salary  Range: 
Mid-Forties. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADD  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6 16  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $460  per  line,  per  issue 


1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3  25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  illustrations,  logo,  etc ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion;  1  time, 
S85,  2  to  5  times,  $80, 6  to  12  times,  S75;  13  to  25  times  S70,  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  *hey  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Name . 


Company . 

Address _ 

City - 


State 
Zip  — 


Phone 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  seeking 
an  Assistant  Product  Distribution  Mana¬ 
ger  with  extensive  insert  knowledge  on 
SLS  and  1572p  equipment.  Five  years’ 
supervisory  experience  preferred,  must 
be  a  highly  motivated  self-starter  who  is 
concerned  with  quali^  and  productivi¬ 
ty.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to:  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95120.  Employment  Manager. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 

We  need  the  best  marketing/promotion 
expert  in  the  industry  to  help  improve 
our  sales  and  market  share  via  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  You  should  be 
strong  in  developing  ad  campaigns, 
media  planning,  report  writing,  presen¬ 
tation  making,  budgeting,  and  strategic 
planning.  You  must  be  a  creative 
genius.  No  wimps  need  apply  -  our 
competitive  battle  is  one  of  the  toughest 
in  the  country.  If  you  are  currently  doing 
a  great  job  of  directing  marketing  and 
promotion  at  any  paper  of  less  than 
150,000  circulation,  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  learn  more  about  this  opportuni- 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  earn¬ 
ings  history  to:  Bob  Kellagher,  The 
Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  18711. 


MARKETING/PROMOTION  MANAGER 
The  Southern  Illinoisan,  Illinois'  best 
under  50,000  circulation  newspaper,  is 
looking  for  a  marketing/promotion 
manager.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
with  the  experience  and  ability  to  help 
design  marketing  plans,  support  mark¬ 
eting  efforts  in  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion,  create  sales  materials,  and 

Produce  advertising  in  various  media, 
he  successful  candidate  will  have  the 
vision  to  create  and  market  a  diversed 
product  line;  and  be  eager  to  plan  and 
execute  exciting  community  events. 
Send  resume  to  Betty  Ligon,  Personnel 
Administrator,  Southern  Illinoisan,  PO 
Box  2108,  Carbondale,  IL  62902. 


I  wish  the  government 
would  put  a  tax  on  pianos 
for  the  incompetent. 

Dame  Edith  Sitwell  REFUSEf  C 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

ARE  YOU  READING  THIS  AD  because  area.  Excell 
your’re  not  where  you  want  to  be  with  profitable,  i 
your  present  job?  Is  a  lack  of  education  papers.  Inv 
holding  you  back?  considere 

Publisher. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology’s 
Center  for  Newspaper  Operations  has  a 
non-traditional  program  designed  for 
people  who  want  to  improve  their  know-  pppoRTE 
ledge  and  enhance  their  career  oppor-  Columbia 
tunities  in  newspaper  production  seeks entrv- 
management.  This  program  will  offer  „  editor  c 
five  seminars  beginning  in  January  area.  Was  si 
labor,  arts) 

Call  24  hours,  7  days  a  week,  toll  free,  f^?anrp  J 
1-800-828-1427  for  a  no  obligation 
brochure  about  the  program.  ly 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER  for  ad  services,  FXPERIENf 
composing  and  camera  departments,  similar  oo' 
Experienced  management  position  with  consider*^r« 
Camex  ad  system  background  pre-  goy^ 
ferred.  Letter  and  resume  to  Sarasota  rm,  Sajjo, 
Herald  Tribune,  c/o  Operations  Direc-  oocoi  i  / 
tor,  PO  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  34230. 


PRESSMAN  Success  1 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses  pie  thin 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good  JpL  .  • 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications,  ^ 

7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor,  Seneca 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19.  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

The  pre-press  services  supervisor  is 
responsible  for  supen/ising  the  input¬ 
ting,  typesetting,  pasteup  and  dispatch 
services  for  our  advertising  customers 
and  the  pasteup  services  for  our  editor¬ 
ial  customers.  This  position  supen/ises 
dayside  and  nightside  operations. 

We  require  flexibility,  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  other  departments.  The  successful 
candidate  will  possess  the  ability  to 
manage  multiple  priorities  and  dead¬ 
lines  within  a  fast-paced  environment. 

We  need  an  individual  who  will  develop 
and  lead  the  pre-press  team  to  success 
through  top-notch  quality  services  and 
products  for  our  customers. 

If  you  meet  these  criteria  and  have  a 
desire  for  the  challenges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  being  a  key  member  of  a  success¬ 
ful  team,  we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

Submit  a  letter  outlining  how  you  would 
define  the  role  of  the  pre-press  depart¬ 
ment  along  with  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  by  10-25-91  to: 

Terri  Kuhle 
Herald  &  Review 
601  E.  William  St. 

Decatur,  IL  62523 


Major  midwest  communications  firm 
seeks  experienced  Pressmen.  Five  years 
offset  press  experience  in  newspaper 
environment  required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  hourly  rate,  and 
an  exceptional  benefits  package,  (luali- 
fied  applicants  may  send  ttieir  resume 
tO: 

Box  5526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


THEY  MADE  AN  OFFER  I  COULDN’T 
REFUSE!  Carolina  publisher  just  sold 
his  community  newspaper,  now  looking 
for  good  opportunity  in  family-oriented 
area.  Excellent  experience  in  producing 
profitable,  respected  community  news¬ 
papers.  Investment  opportunities  also 
considered.  Box  5551,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

CREATIVE-THINKING,  ENERGETIC 
REPORTER,  2  years  experience, 
Columbia  U.  Journalism  Graduate, 
seeks  entry-level  and  up  reporter,  writer 
or  editor  position  preferably  in  NYC 
area.  Was  staff  and  beat  (police,  health, 
labor,  arts)  reporter  for  daily  newspaper; 
radio  and  TV  news  researcher;  am  still 
freelance  feature  and  trade  writer.  Great 
clips,  references.  Available  immediate- 
ly.  Call  Max  Harrold  (212)  697-5668. 

EXPERIENCED  WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  position  with  weekly  or  will 
consider  reporter  position  with  daily. 
B&W  photo  experience.  Will  relocate. 
Ellis  Badon,  PO  Box  371,  Elkin,  NC 
28621.  1-(919)  835-6081. 


Success  is  not  greedy,  as  peo¬ 
ple  think,  but  insignificant. 
That  is  why  it  satisfies  nobody. 
Seneca 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HARD-WORKING  TEMPLE  U  GRAD 
with  two  years  free-lancing  experience 
looking  for  an  entry-level  staff  reporter 
or  copy  editor  position  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Experienced  in  business,  gener¬ 
al  assignment,  beat,  and  entertainment 
writing.  Clips  from  major  east  coast 
newspapers  available  upon  request. 
Currently  free-lancing  in  Hawaii.  Will 
relocate. 

Call  Chris  Brennan,  (808)  922-5416. 
PRO  (experience  covering  crime, 
NO  FLUFF  -  TALENTED  FOUR  YEAR 
government,  politics)  seeks  a  daily 
reporting  job  that  will  allow  me  to 
concentrate  on  writing  in-depth  hard 
news.  Quality  guaranteed.  Call  Tom, 
(302)  734-1127. 


FOR  84  YEARS 

UPl  has  served  the  news  industry. 

We,  the  reporters,  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers  of  UPl  are  proud  of  that 
history  and  that  service. 

Many  of  us  now  face  layoffs  or 
management  decisions  that  make  it 
impossible  to  continue  that  tradi¬ 
tion  with  integrity. 

We  offer  talent,  experience,  dedica¬ 
tion,  grit  and  loyalty  and,  regretfully, 
we  now  seek  new  professional 
homes  where  those  attributes  are 
valued. 

After  84  years  of  hearing  from  us  on 
your  pages,  give  us  a  call... 

UPl  EMPLOYEE  JOB  BANK 

Independently  operated  by  UPl  staffers 

Your  replies  will  be  made  available 
to  all  interested  UPl  reporters,  edi- 1 
tors,  photographers  and  broadcast-  ^ 
ers  I 

Call;  (703)  765-2909 

Write:  Job  Bank 
4410  Flintstone  Rd. 
Alexandria,  VA  22306 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PRO-COPY  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  17 
years  experierKe,  want  Daily  or  weekly, 
call  Jim  (405)  224-1640. 

REPORTER  OR  BUSINESS  WRITER 
Journalism  grad  with  editorship  of  top 
college  daily,  national  awards,  diverse 
clips;  has  three  years  professional 
experience  with  prominent  brokerage/ 
mutual  funds  management  firm.  Know¬ 
ledgeable  in  business,  science,  aeros¬ 
pace,  medicine  and  features.  Prefer 
metro  area.  R.  Scott  (214)  235-6749. 


Weekly  Publisher/Editor,  20  years 
experience  all  areas,  turn  arounds.  Box 
5561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young,  hard-working  stringer  looking  for 
job  with  daily.  Willing  to  relocate 
anywhere.  (703)  823-6459. 

FREELANCE 


Interest  in  South  America  is  growing;  I 
offer  expert  news/features  from  Brazil, 
etc.  for  next  3  years.  Wire,  paper,  maga- 
zine  proven.  Call  Peter  (513) 
751-8642. 


Take  heed,  and  beware  of 
covetousness,  for  a  man’s 
life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth. 

Luke  12:15 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  photo  position  in  any  area.  Photo¬ 
graphy  degree  and  6  years  experience  in 
photojournalism  and  photo  lab.  Have 
covered  such  events  as  (Jesert  Storm 
and  Fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Call  Jerry 
Klotz  (814)  443-4342. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  press 
operations.  Strong  emphasis  on  impro¬ 
ving  reproduction  quality;  reducing 
nev^rint  waste  and  preventative  press 
maintenance  programs.  A  deadline 
decision  maker  with  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  skills.  Box  5516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


EliP  EmpioyiiiMl  ZoM  Ctait 

Um  zone  number  to  indieato  kictoton 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Journalists  in  the  age  of  toxics 


By  Patrick  Burns  ' 

With  a  rise  in  the  number  of  hazard¬ 
ous  materials  being  shipped  around 
the  country  and,  subsequently,  spilled, 
the  implications  for  news  personnel 
whose  job  it  is  to  cover  the  incidents 
has  become  volatile  as  nitroglycerine. 

Chemicals,  gases  and  other  hazard¬ 
ous  materials  used  in  today’s  industry 
pose  a  direct  health  threat  to  news 
personnel  who  are  sent  to  cover  the 
story  of  a  train  crash,  tanker  spill  or 
disaster  in  which  hazardous  materials 
are  involved. 

Also,  the  contamination  of  cam¬ 
eras,  valuables,  and  hard-to-replace 
items  such  as  press-credentials  can 
amount  to  a  huge  loss  of  investment 
for  both  the  newsperson  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  employs  him  or  her. 

Who  is  liable  for  the  loss  of  such 
materials,  and  how  does  the  newsper¬ 
son  weigh  the  duties  of  his  job  against 
the  prospect  of  toxic  contamination? 

Terry  Miller,  a  photographer  for 
South  Coast  Community  Newspapers 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  experienced 
both  the  good  and  bad  of  toxic  news- 
work  while  covering  the  hazardous 
material  spill  of  a  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  train  in  his  area  on  July  25. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  newsmen  to 
get  close  to  the  scene,  but  he  was 
also  contaminated  by  the  chemicals 
spilled  there. 

The  accident  occurred  at  12:10 
p.m.  near  the  seaside  community  of 
Sea  Cliff,  between  Santa  Barbara  and 
Los  Angeles.  Highway  101 ,  a  freeway 
clogged  with  weekend  tourists, 
passes  over  the  tracks  at  this  point. 

According  to  official  reports,  a 
seized  bearing  and  a  melted  axle  on 
one  of  the  37  cars  traveling  at  55  mph 
had  hooked  onto  a  rail-switch  and 
derailed  the  last  12  cars  of  the  freight 
train. 

Two  of  the  derailed  cars  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  carrying  hazardous  mate¬ 
rials. 

One  material,  aqueous  hydrazine,  a 
water-hydrogen  component  used  in 
jet  fuel,  reportly  leaked  from  as  many 
as  16  55-gallon  barrels  which  had  bro¬ 
ken  open  as  a  result  of  the  crash. 
Contact  with  the  liquid  or  the  fumes 
was  deemed  life-threatening  and  the 
area  of  the  crash,  including  the  free¬ 
way,  was  immediately  closed  to  all 
but  emergency  personnel. 


(Burns  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  South 
Coast  Community  News  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.) 


“Just  the  fumes  [from  the  hy¬ 
drazine]  are  considered  to  be  really 
nasty  stuff,”  said  George  Hatt,  a  cap¬ 
tain  with  Ventura  County  Fire,  the 
department  in  command  at  the  scene. 
“Breathing  it  in  will  kill  you  and  get¬ 
ting  it  on  your  skin  will  wreak  havoc 
with  your  system  for  a  long  time.  [The 
chemical]  will  seep  into  your  clothes, 
work  its  way  through  your  skin,  and 
end  up  eating  away  at  your  liver,” 
Hatt  asserted. 

A  separate  car  carrying  another 
dangerous  material  —  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  white  powdery  substance  trans¬ 
ported  in  bags  and  listed  on  the  rail¬ 
road’s  ledger  as  a  hazardous  solvent — 
also  toppled  but  did  not  spill  and  did 
not  pose  an  immediate  danger. 

A  week  earlier,  another  Southern 
Pacific  train  had  derailed  in  Northern 
California,  spilling  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  weed  killer  into  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  and  decimating  the 
ecosystem.  The  media  were  ripe  and 
ready  to  cover  another  mishap,  and 
this  one  was  even  more  accessible. 


photographer’s  attention  from  out¬ 
side  the  contamination  zone  did 
Miller  figure  that  he  was  too  close  to 
the  crash. 

Moments  later  the  photographer  of 
a  13,000-circulation  weekly  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes  —  he  had 
locked  his  equipment  inside  the  trunk 
of  his  car  prior  to  meeting  the  Haz- 
Mat  team,  an  act  that  saved  his  equip¬ 
ment  later  —  and  was  shed  of  a  great 
deal  of  his  dignity  as  well.  Miller  was 
hosed  down  by  a  corps  of  radiation- 
suited  men  and  was  the  unnerving 
focus  of  a  throng  of  regional  and 
national,  television  and  prim  news 
personnel  who  reeled  off  miles  of  film 
of  the  near-naked  contaminated 
reporter  being  washed. 

For  his  part.  Miller  said  he  was 
indeed  feeling  a  bit  sick  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  concerns  of  the  chemical 
experts  were  justified.  He  was  rushed 
by  ambulance  to  Ventura  County  Med¬ 
ical  Center  where  he  went  through  an 
exhausting  three  hours  of  tests  and 
observations. 


Chemicals,  gases  and  other  hazardous  materials 
used  in  today’s  industry  pose  a  direct  heaith  threat  to 
news  personnei  who  are  sent  to  cover  the  story  of  a 
train  crash,  tanker  spiii  or  disaster  in  which 
hazardous  materiais  are  involved. 


Dozens  of  homes  and  approxi¬ 
mately  300  people  near  the  crash  site 
were  evacuated  as  a  precaution  from 
the  toxic  hydrazine  fumes  and,  re¬ 
markably,  no  injuries  were  reported. 

At  midday  Monday,  however.  Mil¬ 
ler,  after  having  spent  most  of  the  day 
Sunday  trying  to  forge  his  way  to  the 
scene  through  miles  of  gnarled  traffic 
and  stubborn  emergency  personnel, 
showed  his  press  pass  to  one  sympa¬ 
thetic  highway  patrolman  and  drove 
nonchalantly  to  the  accident  scene  to 
photograph  the  crash. 

While  the  center  of  operations  for 
both  the  media  and  emergency  per¬ 
sonnel  was  on  the  Los  Angeles  side  of 
the  crash  site  —  literally  dozens  of 
crews  were  south  of  the  accident 
while  only  a  handful  of  people  were 
stationed  on  the  north  —  Miller  was 
able  to  drive  to  within  yards  of  the 
mangled  train,  get  out  of  his  car,  and 
take  a  roll  of  shots  without  being 
warned  or  observed. 

Only  after  a  hazardous-materials 
officer  had  spotted  Miller  and  got  the 


“I  felt  a  little  bit  dizzy  and  I  had  an 
incredible  headache,”  Miller  said. 
“They  [Haz-Mat  paramedics]  put  an 
IV  in  me  straightaway  and  put  an 
oxygen  mask  over  my  face.  When  1 
got  to  the  hospital  I  went  through 
chest  X-rays,  breathing  tests,  blood 
tests  but  1  wasn’t  worried  until  I  heard 
one  of  the  doctors  ask,  ‘Is  there  an 
antidote  for  this.’  Then  1  thought.  An 
antidote?  What  am  I,  dying  here?” 

At  6  p.m. ,  Miller  was  released  from 
the  hospital  in  “good  condition,”  but 
the  trauma  of  his  exposure  to  hydra¬ 
zine  was  not  over.  A  colleague  from 
the  paper  picked  him  up  from  the 
hospital  and,  after  detouring  an  hour 
around  the  closed  freeway,  took 
Miller  back  to  the  crash,  albeit  park¬ 
ing  at  a  safer  distance,  to  get  his  gear 
and  film.  After  all,  deadline  was  the 
first  thing  the  next  morning. 

Dressed  still  in  only  a  plastic  hospi¬ 
tal  shirt,  pants  and  socks  —  the  Haz- 
Mat  team  had  taken  his  contaminated 
clothes  earlier  and  labeled  them  for 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  DAB  2100  Heavy  Duly  Stacker  \\as  designed 
to  meet  the  stringent  requirements  ot  rrxajor  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  It  has  become  the  industry 
standard  for  stacker  durability,  simplicity  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Its  microprocessor  control  continuously 
adjusts  the  stacker  operating  speed  to  the  rate  of 
incoming  production  for  better  stack  quality,  quieter 
operation  and  longer  component  life. 

Now  less  demanding  production  applications 
can  also  benefit  from  the  2100's  advanced  design 
features  at  considerably  lower  cost  through  IDAB's 


new  Marathoner  stacker.  The  economically  priced 
Marathoner  combines  the  proven  functiortal  ele¬ 
ments  of  IDAB's  classic  NS4^  with  many  of  the 
design  strengths  of  the  2100.  The  Marathoner  stacker 
is  already  making  a  name  for  itself  in  several  suc¬ 
cessful  installations. 

Newspaper  handling  systems  don't  have  to  be  a 
struggle.  Call  DAB,  the  sy^ems 
experts  at  (305)  823-4000  — 
where  quality  and  service 
make  the  difference.  InCOrpOFOtCCl 


IU/\iS 


IDAB  INCORPORATED,  3200  W.  84th  Street,  Hialeah,  FL  33016 


Only  one  vehicle  does  a  better  job 
of  moving  automobiles. 


And  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  tuck 
under  your  arm,  too.  It’s  “Wheelsr 
an  Evansville  Courier  classified 
ad  supplement. 

“Wheels”  is  the  story  of  what 
can  happen  when  a  large  daily 
newspaper  starts  thinking  like  a 
small  entrepreneur.  Previously, 
the  Courier  charged  regular  clas¬ 
sified  rates  to  car  advertisers, 
which  encouraged  a  lot  of  dealers 


and  private  owners  to  place  their 
ads  in  the  budget-priced  competi¬ 
tion.  Tired  of  seeing  all  of  the 
traffic  go  in  this  direction.  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager  Jack 
Pate  and  his  staff  decided  to 
give  the  people  what  they  wanted: 
more  selecticMi,  photos  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  offered  and  a  sleek, 
sporty  flexo-printed  tabloid 
whose  ink  doesn’t  rub  off  on  the 


™  SCRIPPS 
ill  HOWARD 


reader’s  hands. 

Today  “Wheels”  is  a  separate 
puHication  which  is  distributed  free 
to  over  280  retail  outlets.  Its  com¬ 
petitive  rates  help  taing  in  more  ad 
revenue  and  as  an  experiment, 
“Wheels”  has  paid  off. 

All  of  which  proves  that  there 
really  is  honest  money  to  be  made 
selling  used  cars.  Without  having 
to  wear  a  plaid  sportcoat. 
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